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{[CommunicaTIon. } 
MEMORIAL OF THE MERCHANTS. 


Philadelphia, September d, 1779. 
To the Committee of the City of Philadelphia. Me- 
morial from the Merchants of the City. 
GENTLEMEN,— 
Having at the earliest commencement of this contest, 
in the time of the stamp act, tuken a decided part in fa- 


vour of our country, and persevered in the same line of 


conduct until the present moment, none will cast upon 
us the injurious reflection of living inattentive to her 
interes!s, 
our money is the most capital inconvenience which she 
now labours under, and we will not waste arguments to 
shew what you must be fully convinced of, that no men 
in America, are more deeply inte1ested in removing the 
ill effects which flow from that source. As we have not 
opposed the wishes of our fellow citizens, in appoint- 
ing a Committee for the purpose of limiting the prices, 
so we shall at all times, concur with them in any meas- 
ure which may tend to the salutary purposes they have 
in view, but we hold it our indispensible duty to lay be- 
fore you, our sentiments upon the measures already ta- 
ken, and those perhaps which may be further adopted. 
‘The limitation of prices, is in principle unjust; because 
it invades the laws of property, by compelling a person 
to accept of less in exchange for his goods, than he could 
otherwise obtain, and therefore acts asa tax upon one 
portion of the community only. 
more unjust, because it is impossible for any man or 
set of men, to be acquainted with all the circumstances 
necessary to determine the prices with precision, which 
ought to be taken, and even in any particular case, no 
man can tell what the change of those circumstances 
may be in a month, a week, or perhaps in a single day; 
in a war like the present, where a victory or defeat at 
home or abroad, so materially affects insurance, the 
value of our money, and consequently the labour and 
commodities of our country, exchange and every arti- 
cle which may have been already imported; we will 
venture to lay it down as a maxim, that ro limitation of 
prices can be proportionate, much less just, for three 
days together. But supposing the objections which 
lie against the injustice of this measure, could be remo- 
ved, it would then be unnecessary, because it would 
then bear that proportion, which things in their plain 
and natural state, must necessary arrive at. To this 
indeed, it may be objected, that engrossers have raised 
the prices to an exorbitant degree. We well know 
how great is the popular odium against men of that de- 
scription, and we would avoid saying any thing upon 
the occasion, if it were not necessary to convey to you 
in the fullest manner, the just sentiments of our hearts. 
It is to be remembered that these men relieved the ne- 
cessities of Pennsylvania, when the enemy were in pos- 
session of her capital, by the introduction of articles of 
consumption from the extreme of the continent. It is 
true they were prompted by the desire of gain, but 


We are not to learn that the depreciation of 


In operation it is still | 


| lessened, the natural scarcity is lessened, and the actual 
| want prevented. Thus the interested views of these men 


like tke provident foresight of a Captain, ho put his 
people upon a short allowanc., prevented sufferings of 
an alarming nature. However novel this doctrine may 
be, it is not the less true on that account, and will ap- 
pear with the force of irresistible evidence, if the stock 
of goods in America at the commencement of the war, 
and the importations since. be compared with the stock 
now on hand, and the importations for an equal period 
in time of peace. If to this be added the further con- 
sideration, that foreign commodities imported, must be 
paid for by native productions exported, and the ba- 
lance remain as a debt upon our country, the exertions 
for decreasing the consumption of foreign articles (on 
whatever principle,) have tended greatly to the pub- 
lic advantage. And to prosecute this subject one step 
further, we can affirm, that although a few persons may 
have amassed fortunes, yet they hold property ina no- 
minal wealth, hourly decreasing, as is demonstrable, by 
calculations on the prices of different articles, (whether 
bills or produce be taken as the standard,) that the 
greater part of those lately engaged in monopolizing, 
have been losers and not gainers. 

But our objections against the limitation of prices, 
are not simply founded en the injustice of the measure; 
these are mentioned merely from our conviction of the 
weight they will have in your minds, others equally 
strong, are derived from its impolicy. Whatever meas- 
ure is unjusf, must be impolitic, because it weakens the 
confidence pt dealers with each other. The hope of 


| gain, isthe’stimulating principle of exertion with mer- 
| chants. 


If the principle of action be removed, they 
will cease to act. If it be demonstrated that all their 
labour will tend to certain loss, no man will incur the risk. 

Salt and woollens, already very scarce, and abso- 
lutely necessary for winter, will with other useful ar- 
ticles, be no longer imported, and what then would be 
the suffering, we would rather you would conceive, 
than we describe. That very little will be imported is 
evident, for foreigners who are not under yeur control, 
will desist from sending any thing toa place, where on 
its arrival, the price would be regulated by the purcha- 
ser, they would apprehend every thing from the igner- 
ance and injustice of those who they might conceive to 
be unacquainted with the true principles of commerce, 
and prompted by interested private friends. The best 
intelligence from abroad, shews our ideas on this subject 
too well founded. 

That the American merchants would pursue a similar 
line of conduct, was foreseen, and therefore an associa- 
tion is proposed, by which we areto covenant, that we 
will order our vessels to this port, and submit to your 
limitations. We cannot but observe that the proposal 
of such an association, clearly demonstrates the impo- 
licy ofa limitation. Because it shews a conviction, that 
we should have pursued a different line of conduct, and 
that those evils have taken place, which before were 
First. As it is the only measure that can 
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whatever was the cause, the effect was the relief of the | suggested. tc 

necessitous. The trade cf an engrosser, consists in | support the other, it is chargeable witi the like injus- 

hoarding up those articles, which will probably become | tice. Secondly. It would direct our enemies w here to 

scarce and dear, to take advantage of the circumstance | cruize, to intercept our supplies. ‘Thirdly. It would 

creating anartificial scarcity. By the high price conse- | oblige us to continue a commerce, wiich would prove 

quent on an artificial scarcity, the actual consumption is |Tuinous. The measure of preventing exports from 
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hence to the neighbouring States, which is considered inducing individuals to conceal a part of their stock in 
asa means of supplying Pennsylvania at a cheaper rate | market; and thirdly, to increase the consumption, by 
and more plentifully, will we are persuaded be found | enabling mento obtain at a cheaper rate, what may be 
pernicious, in the same manner as all selfish plans of | immediately in the power of those who limit the limi- 


policy ever prove. | tation, therefore has a direct tendency to raise the na- 

We shall not dwell on the conduct which gratitude | tural prices. But as the actual price is fixed, the dif- 
ought te dictate, upon a consideration of the benefit | ference must in the common course of things, be thrown 
derived from the commerce of others, when we were de- | upon other commodities, and that will proportionably 
prived of it. Neither shall we attempt to shew the | rise and equally distress the consumer. If in such 
evil consequences, which might result from such a | case, the limitation be extended, it decreases the quan- 
measure, as to that political union of the several States, | tity of so many more commodities, and raises the natu- 
which is necessary fer their safety, liberty, and happi- | ral prices very greatly. A general limitation then ap- 
ness. But confining ourselves to consider it in a com- | pears to become necessary; but the instant it takes place, 
mercial light, we must observe that it would naturally | it again decreases the commodities in commerce, and 
produce similar determinations among them, and pre- | unavoidably produces a redundancy in the circulating 
vent us from deriving any advantage from their abun-| medium. ‘That part of it which cannot be employed 
dance. European merchants would naturally direct | in buying other things; becomes useless, and conse- 
their adventurers to Chesapeake Bay, or North-and S. | quently worth nothing; the effect of this is, to impair 
Carolina. ‘That this has been done generally and not | the credit and lessen the value of the remainder; dis- 
universally, can only be attributed to those causes which | trust ensues, barter takes the place of money, and one 
the restrictions and regulations now in agitation would | of two things, becomes inevitable, either that the limita- 
effectually remove. }f any articles were to become | tions will become by unanimous consent destroyed, or 
plentiful here, Pennsylvania would be deprived of the | that the paper currency will be destroyed by a consent 
benefits of exchanging them with her neighbours in the | as unanimous. The former have happened where the 
way of trade, for articles more useful in which ¢hey | limitations have been tried, the latter we hope never 
may abound. 


| will happen. Jf you would remove an effect, you must 
‘the principle of trade, consists in this, that one ar- | begin by removing the cause, and not endeavour to 


ticle of produce must be exported, to bring back | wither the cause by lopping off their consequences. 
another. Thé only articles we can export, is the pro- | You think of limiting the prices of imported articles, 
duce of other States; if therefore, the intercourse be | but these prices depend upon circumstances. First. 
interrupted, the commerce of Pennsylvania must be at | Upon the price of our own productions, then upon the 
an end. We cannot avoid observing, that some credit | price of the labour which produced them, then upon 


is due to us for our exertions, by which, in the short | the price of the necessr'es of life to sustain that labour, 
period of ayear, amid the many losses we have experi. 


| again onthe quantity of money; these upon the winds, 

enced, such a number of fine vessels have been procu- | the seasons, the ravages of war, the calls for the militia, 

red, and the trade so vigorously and actively extended | for carters, batteau men, horses and a thousand contin- 

without any one commodity of the state for its support. | gencies that human prudence cannot foresee, obviate, 
Here let us notice an argument unworthy of atten- | regulate, or control. 

tion, only that it is often repeated, that our commerce | Secondly. Upon the prices of vessels and their out- 

has injured the credit and value of the money. Paper | fits, which rest on much uncertainty. Thirdly. Upon 


money has no further value than as a medium of com- | the premium of insurance, formed upon the risk of a 
merce to estimate the value of other things. If all trade 


| yoyage, which is to be estimated by the events of the 
were stopped, money would be worth nothing, because it 


|moment. Ifthen you would limit the price of foreign 
would purchase nothing. The more commerce is ex- | articles, you must enable a merchant to get his goods 
tended, and the more things are bought and sold, and | freighted upon moderate terms, fix the price of goods 


the more commodities are for sale, the more necessary | he is to export, and open an insurance for a low pre- 
such a medium becomes, and consequently the more | mium. Until these things be accomplished, you may 
valuable it must be. For the truth of this, we can safe- | indeed by power, force away our property, at such a 
ly appeal to the experience of all commercial countries, | valuation as you may deem proper to allow, but like the 
and if apparently it has not been the case here, we can | owner of the goose, which Jaid golden eggs, you will 


attribute it only to one fact, that the emissions have | cut off the source of supplies, and when you repent, 
been so great and in such continued rapid increase, as | you will repent in vain. 





to outgo any possible extent of our commerce in the 
same period of time. 


The value of paper money must depend upon its 


credit. Every limitation of prices, has a tendency to | 


injure it, because the pre-supposition of a defect in its 
value, must necessarily impair its credit. As the gene- 
ral prices in any given state of things, will be the result 
of a comparison between the quantity of money which 
js the representation of commodities in commerce, and 
the quantity of commodities so represented, and as any 
particular price willin the same state of things be the 
result of a comparison between the proportionate quan- 
tity of that commodity and the proportionate quantity of 
all other commodities in commerce; relative to the de- 
mand forthem respectively, it follows clearly, that the 
prices of every commodity in the country, will bear a 
relation to three objects. 

First. The quantity of money; second, the quantity 
of commodities; third, the demand for consumption; 
these are the natural prices; but if the first or third ob- 
ject be increased, or the second diminished, the natu- 
ral prices must rise. The effect of any limitation of 
prices is first to decrease the quantity of the limited 
commodity, by removing all temptation to supply the 
daily consumption; secondly, to decrease it further, by 


We are candid with you, because we sce the most in- 
| Jtnious consequences, und to convince you our ground 
| is not light, we will subjoin calculations on the price of 
| salt, rum, coffee, and tea. These are two-fold, first on 
| facts as they are; secondly, on the supposition that the 
public would cover our property at a more moderate 
| insurance; foras to the limitations of freight, and our 

own commodities, they are not only unjust and impoli- 

tic, but impracticable. Mark these facts, which we 

think incontestible. First, such a vessel as might have 
| been formerly bought for £600, or £700, would now 

cost £40,000. Secondly,the outfit of such a vessel on 
every voyage, would be £5000. Tobacco is at the rate 
of 25, to £30 per cent. besides charges. Fourthly, in- 
surance is at the rate of 35, to £40 per cent, between 
this port and St. Eustatia. In our calculations, we 
state a vessel carrying eighty hogsheads of tobacco, at 
£40,000, the outfits, wear and tear, at £5000, the to- 
bacco put on board at £25, and the insurance at £33 
and one third. Suppose we take the insurance at £20, 
and the prices limited at Philadelphia, £6. 5s. for rum, 
£4. 10s. for tea, and fifleen shillings for coffee, it will 
by these calculations appear, that the importer, when 
the insurance is as high as it now is, must lose on a ves- 
sel with eighty hogsheads of tobacco, by the importa. 
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tion of rum, £46,572, by coffee, £40,180, by tea, | J. Shallus, | John Ramsey, 

£53,344, or if the insurance could be had at 20 per! Francis Gurney, Isaac Cox, 

cent, he would lose on the rum, £4122, on the tea, | Jolin Donaldson, | Thomas Barclay, 


£12,094, on the coffee, there would be a gain of £1070. | William Bell, 
It will also further appear, that salt on the first sale, Peter Freneau, 
would cost here, £40, on the second, £22. 10s. We John Campbell, 
shall make no comments on these calculations, but as- James King, William Cross, 
sure you of our sincere wishes, that they could be ren- Thomas Franklin, | John Nixon, 


| Butler Shee, 
dered more favourable to America. Wé assure you Samuel Meredith, sa Benezet, 
| 


Alexander Nelson, 
David Lenox, 


further, that we will most readily co-operate in every James Cochran, John Wilcocks, 
measure that will tend to appreciate the currency of John Mease, David H. Conyngham, 
the continent. We have already subscribed amply to Patrick Moore, Alexander Foster, 
the public funds, although they are not on such a foot- John Pringle, John Murray, 
ing as to encourage lenders, and we will cheerfully pay James Caldwell, | John Boyle, 
three, four or five years taxes in adyance. A. Hodge, Junr. | Peter Whiteside, 

We will give you our opinion as to the measures to Jobn White, Joseph Carson, 
be pursued for the best interests of our fellow citizens. Cha’s. White, James Ash, 

First, take off the embargo and every regulation and John Imlay, James Vanuxem, 
limitation of commerce, and prevent the necessary pur- Wm. Alricsk, Nicholas Law, 
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chase of wheat, flour, and other necessaries at remote S. Inglis, & Co. Samuel C. Morris, 

places, by Commissaries,‘and Quarter Masters. Se- James Tatter, Robert Bridges, 

condly. To fix the value of the money borrowed by Andrew Bunner, | Jonathan Miflin, 

the continent, and in so doing to give a suflicient advan- Joseph C. Fisher, | John Patton, 

tage, as an inducement to the lenders, that sums may | Benj. Davis, Junr. | David Duncan, 

be by that means obtained for the public exigencies, | Wm. Pollard, | Robert Duncan, 

without further emission. Alexander Todd, | Francis C. Hassenclever, 
Thirdly. To enable merchants to make remittances | Mathew Duncan, | James Crawford, 

abroad, at a low rate in the way of exchange. Lardner Clark, Cadwallader Morris, 
Fourthly. To levy taxes of one, two, or three pence | John Barklay, Samuel Caldwell, 

in the pound, monthly upon the actual valuation of es- James Mease, Jobn McKimm, 

tates, estimated according to the prices of such articles, Robert Morris, Pelatiah Webster, 

native and foreign, as may be taken for a standard in the ‘Townsend White, | Alexander Nesbitt. 

following manner. The prices of those articles in the | N. B. A number of gentlemen who signed the above, 


an estate in lands, houses &c. as they would have sold | olizer, but in the general tendency of the petition, they 
at the same period as the second number; the present heartily concurred. 

prices of the standard articles, as the third number; the | 
fourth number which may be found in proportion to the 
three former, as the sum on which the tax should be 


year 1773, to be taken as the first number, the value "| did not approve of the recording in favor of the Monop. 
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levied. a 
These measures will immediately arrest the depreci- “Theirs be the task to mark with awe 
ation at the present moment, and restore our money to | The mighty edifice of law!” 
its pristine value, without distressing the people, and| It would have been gratifying to have been able to 


render it the immediate interest of every man, to begin} make some notices of the gentlemen composing the 
lowering the prices of his own commodities, without | Bar of Philadelphia from its earliest known period; but 
setting arbitrary rules for his neighbours, and to induce | although unusual efforts were bestowed, and applica- 
them to tower theirs simply by refraining from the pur- | tions made to those who should have imparted some- 
chase of such things asare toodear. If regulations are | thing, almost nothing was obtained. It was certainly 
necessary, let them be laid on the necessaries of life, | once a diminutive concern, compared with the present, 
not on its luxuries. It can never be justifiable to oblige | when all the courts managed their business in the cham- 
one man to part with bis property, to gratify the appe-} bers of the small court-house on Second and High streets 
tite of another, and what good reason could be given | —now used for city watchmen. This building was 
for laying a ruinous tax on the industrious merchant, | used for some of the courts long after the present state- 
that drunkenness the most mischievous and poisonous | house was built, and afforded some of the bara more 
vice, may be rendered cheap; yet such is the effect of | enlarged and genteel acommodation. 
a limitation on the price of rum. The earliest names of attornies which have come to 
We have thus taken the liberty of giving you our sen- | my knowledge, as pleaders or counsellors in the prinu- 
timents. We have done it from a sincere desire to har- | tive city, were Samuel Herset, David Lloyd, P. Kobin- 
monize with you in the fullest manner, that the meas- | son, Thomas Clarke, Nicholas and John Moore, Judge 
ures to be taken, may be wisely designed, and vigorons- | Mompesson, and Pickering. This last ! have suspected 
ly executed. We lament those appearances of disunion | to have been the same person, called Charles Picker- 
which have given hopes to our evemies, and inspired | ing, who was prosecuted for uttering base money. | 
our friends with doubts, jealousies, and apprehensions. | supposed he was the same person who owned lands at 
But we hope that whatever private differences of lesser | Pickering creek in Charles township in Chester county, 
moment, may exist, the entire union of all ranks, on an | and a large city lot in Front street, between High and 
occasion so important to the liberty and independence | Chesnut streets. If it was him, he was drowned at sea 
of America, will convince the world that we know how | in going to England, and has left no posterity among us 
to bury in oblivion, all little animosities, where the glo-| ‘The Patrick Robinson above-named was also clerk to 





rious Cause of our country is concerned. | the Provincial Council, and owner of the first hired 
John Kean, Isaac Moses, prison, In 1685 he gave offence to the Council, and 
George Kennedy, | William Turnbull, | they resolved, “that the words spoken by him concern: 
Phillip Willson, John Purviance, | ing the impeachment against Judge Moore was drawn 
John Steinmetz, George Meade, hab nab, which expressions of his we do unanimously 
John Lardner, Joseph Cowperthwate, | declare to be undecent, unallowable, and to be disown. 
Thomas Moore, Wiiliam Lawrence, ied.” Svon after it was further resolved, that Patrick 
Francis Lewis, Jr. | William Davis, | Robinson could not be removed from his clerks-office 


Charlies Young, thomas Morris, untilhe was legally convicted of the offence. The: 
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however, determine “that he shall be readily dismissed 
from any public office of trust in this government.”’— 
The same was eventually done. He appears after- 
wards named in suits in Bucks county. 

The MS. correspondence of Secretary R. Peters 
with the proprietaries, which I have seen, for ten years 
—say from 1759 to 49, often speaks disparagingly of the 
Philadelphia Bar—whether truly or from umbrage is 
net made out, as they are but simple declarations of 
opinion, without the reasons assigned. From his letters 
I perceive that in July, 1740, Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Smith, lawyers ofeminence, were engaged from New 
York to cope with Mr. A. Hamilton then the best lawyer 
at Philadelphia. In 1743, he speaks of John Ross as 
being successful beyond his merit, by engrossing as 
much as all the others, Hamilton only excepted. In 
1749, he says of them generally—“all of whom, except 
Francis and Moland, are persons of no knowledge, and 
1 had almost said, of no principle.”” Hamilton was al- 
ways represented asa man of high honour and ability, 
both by Mr. Peters and by James Logan. The Bush- 
hill estate was given to him, by the advice of Logan, for 
his retained services for the proprietaries’ interest.— 
John Ross acquired a good estate, and had his dwelling 
‘*well out of town,”’—the building now the Farmer’s and 
Mechanic’s Bank. 

The bringing of lawyers from New York to manage 
an important cause had been before matched by our 
furnishing the New York Bar with one of our champi- 
ons, who acquitted himself with great eclat. The cause | 
was this: In 1735, the above-named Andrew Hamilton 
went on to New York a volunteer in the case of the | 





persecuted printer, J. P. Zenger, whom he succeeded 
to bring off triumphant*from the arbitrary Governor and 
Council,” to the great joy of the people. The City 
Council was so grateful to Hamilton, that they present- 
ed him with the freedom of the city—in a gold snuff 
box with many classical inscriptions. Where is it now? | 
When lawyers practised in the old court-house; law- | 
yers Ross and Lawrence held their offices in the small 
alley called since Chancery Lane—a name derived from 
them. It would now be deemed an ignoble place for 
such an honoured profession; but it marked “the day of | 
small things,” and verified the toast called for by the 
same John Ross of Mark Watson: (both being wits and 
jesters)—“The day he hoped for—when two lawyers 
should have to ride on one horse!” } 
In the absence of more substantial facts I may here | 
supply a little of the comic of the bar. A fragment of | 
poetic wit, by Collinson Reed, has fallen into my hands, | 
and which we shall call, by way of distinction, the Case | 








of Catharine Kutzen. 


Mr. Collinson Reed was cotemporary with Joseph | 


Themas and Edward Tilghman, at the Philadelphia Bar, 
or a little before them. He was not very distinguished 
but bad a respectable rank in the profession; he was the 
author of the first ‘‘Digest,” of the Laws of Pennsylva. 
nia, from which the D:gests of Mr. Purdon are evidently 
formed. He was a man of considerable wit, and well 
read as a classical scholar. The following sprightly latin | 
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Quod eam sit bonus, verus et fidelis, 
Subditus status bunorum nominis 
Atque gesture. 
Ac per totum tempus vite retroactum 
Ab omni modo sceleris nec stupri, 
Totius intactus, liber et immunis, 
Adhuc remansit. 
Per quod favorem ac benevolentiam — 
Omnium, vicinorum, nec non aliorum 
Quibus natus erat, sibi non immerito 
Coné liavit. 
Cumque per multos annos jam el«psos, 
Fuit, et adhuc est, unusalternatum 
De communi banco, ad Philadelphiam 
Legi peritus. 
Rationi inde diversis sectis 
Magni mementi, in eadem curia, 
Tam prosequendo, quam defendendo 
Reteantus fuit. 
Unde, profectus magnos, et ingentes 
Denariorum summas acquesivit, 
In meliorem manutenentiam, 
Ejus famitizx. 
Predicta tamen Catherina Kutzen 
Sciens premissa, sed malitiose 
Intendens ipsum Johannem Currie 
Scandalizare. 
Vigenti die mensis Decembri 
Anno predicto, ad Philadelphiam 
Hec falsa ficta scandalosa verba 
De illo dixit. 
Scilicet “He, eandem Johannem 
Currie, innuendo, is a whoremaster 
And has a bastard, at his mill in Saucon, 
And I can prove it. 
Quarum pretextu idem Johannis 
Non solum bonis nomine et fama 
Quibus preantea reputabatur 
Lzsus existit. 
Verumque multz graves persone 
Ipsum in sectis suis retinere 
Nec non cum eo, quicquid habere, 
Penitus recusant, 
Undeque dixit quod sustinuit damna 
Centum Librorum et produxit sectam 
Sunt atque plegii de prosequendo 
John Doe et Richard Roe. 


We shall close this article with the outline characters 
of such gentlemen of the bar as flourished about the 
period of the Revolution. Their names, persons and 
talents are such as still dwell upon the memory of many 
of our aged citizens—such as Wilson, Sergeant, Lewis, 
Ingersoll, Edward Biddle, George Ross, &c. Their 
cotemporary, the elder Rawle, still among us, has 
drawn his recollections of them to the following effect, 
to wit:— 

‘‘Mr. Chew was one of the prominent characters of 
earlier times. In 1772, he was preferred to the bench. 
Perhaps no one exceeded him in anaccurate knowledge 


sapphic verses were written by him,for a Mr. J. C. a sub- | ofcomman law, or in the sound exposition of statutes. 


ordinate, but cecent lawyer, whose morals were 
much more respectable than his learning or judgment. | 
He had not a quick sense to see the point and humour | 
of the lines, and it is said either actually did or attempt- | 
ed to file them, as a declaration in an action of ree 
which he had institute, and which this declaration 

states with much drollery. It may be added merely; 

that it is in fact almost an exact translation into latin of 

the ordinary declaration or plaint in suits for slander. 


Narr. de Termino Decembri, 1763. 
Catherina Kutzen attachiata fuir— 
Ad respondendum Johanni Currie 
De placito transgressionis super 

Casum, & c’a. | 
Et unde idem quaritur Johannis ! 


His solid judgment, tenacious memory, and persever- 


| ing industry, rendered hima safe and steady guide.— 


At the bar his language was pertinent and correct, but 
seldom characterizec by effusions of elogquence—his ar- 
guments were close and frequently methodised on the 
strict rules of logic; his object always seemed to be to 
produce conviction, not to obtain applause. 


“But in those times the sphere of the lawyer was 
somewhat limited. In provincial courts no great ques- 
tions of international law were discussed—no argu- 
ments on the construction of treaties—no comparisons 
of legislative powers with constitutional restrictions— 
even admiralty cases had little interest—every thing 


| great and imposing was reserved for the mother coun- 


try. Till the ebullitions produced by the stamp act, 
political interests were local and confined. Pennsylva- 
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nia was divided between two parties, that of the propri- 
etaries, and a considerable section of the people. 

‘*T wo lawyers, Galloway and Dickinson, took active 
parts in this controversy. Each published a speech 
which he had delivered in the legislative assembly; and 
it was remarkable that the introduction to each, (one 
composed by Dr. Frankiin, who co-operated with Gal- 
loway in opposing the proprietary interest, and the oth- 
er by Dr. Smith, the coadjutor of Dickinson,) were at 
the time more admired than the principal compositions. 
Yet they were both men of talents. 

“Of Galloway’s manner I have no personal knowl- 
edge, from inspection of the dockets his practice ap- 
pears to have been extensive. He adhered to the roy- 
al cause, and migrated to England, where, after excit- 
ing considerable public attention, by attacks on the 
conduct of Sir W. Howe in this country, he remained 
till his death. 

‘**Very different were the opinions and conduct of 
Dickinson. At the commencement of our difficulties 
with Great Britain, he displayed his powers with fervour 
and courage in defence of what he deemed his coun- 
try’s rights. Assuming the title of a Pennsylvania Far- 
mer, he assailed with a due proportion of learning and 
an irresistible cogency of argument the unjust attempt of 
the British legislature to impose internal taxation on the 
colonies. 

“These publications had the happiest effect. The 
resistance which seemed at first to be founded rather 
on naturalimpulse than deliberate research was clearly 
shown, not only to be meritorious in itself, but justifi- 
able under the laws and constitution, by which all 
British subjects ought to be governed. 

‘**Of Dickinson’s manner of speaking I have some re- | 
collection—he possessed, I think, considerable fluency, 
with a sweetness of tone and agreeable modulation of | 
voice, not well calculated, however, fora large audi- | 
ence. His law knowledge was respectable, though not 


remarkably extensive, for his attentio& was more di- 
rected to historical and political studies. In his defen- 
sive publications against the attacks of Valerius, in 1783, 
the man of taste will be gratified by a pure and elegant 
style, though the statesman must discover some political 
errors. Wholly engaged in public life; he left the bar 
soon after the commencement of the Revolution. At 
this period a new band arose. 

‘They contributed with other instances to prove, 
notwithstanding the arrogance of European prediction, 
that America, even at the instant of putting on the to- 
ga virilis was equal to the duties of mature and accom- 
plished man. 

‘IT have already given some names, | will more par- 
ticularly describe two or three others. | 

‘‘Perhaps few of those now present can recollect 
Wilson in the splendour of his talents, and the fullness 
of his practice. 

“Classically educated, and in the outset employed as 
a tutor in a public seminary, his subsequent success in a 
narrow circle of country courts, encouraged him to em. 
bark in the storm which after the departure of the Bri- 
tish troops agitated the forum of Philadelphia. 

‘*The adherents to the royal cause were the necessa- 
ry subjects of prosecution, and popular prejudice seem- 
ed to bar the avenues of justice. 

‘But Wilson and Lewis and George Ross, never 
shrunk from such contests, and if their efforts fre- 
quently failed, it was not from want of pains or fear of | 
danger. 

“Other questions of the highest moment also became | 








was presented. His person and manner were dignified, 
his voice powerful, though not melodious, his cadences 
judiciously though somewhat artificially regulated. 

“His discourse was generally of a reasonable length; 
he did not affect conciseness nor minuteness,he struck 
at the great features of the case, and neither wearied his 
hearers by a verbose prolongation, nor disappointed 
them by an abrupt conclusion. 

‘‘But his manner was rather imposing than persua- 
sive, his habitual effort seemed to be to subdue with- 
out conciliating, and the impression left was more like 
that of submission to a stern, than a humane conqueror. 

‘It must, however, be confessed, that Mr. Wilson on 
the bench, was not equal to Mr. Wilson at the bar, nor 
did his law lectures entirely meet the expectation that 
had been formed. 


“The talents of George Ross were much above me- 
diocrity. His manner was insinuating and persuasive, 
accompanied with a species of pleasantry and habitual 
good humour. His knowledge of the law was sufficient 
to obtain respect from the court, and his familiar man- 
ner secured the attention of the jury. But he was not 
industrious, and his career after the commencement of 
the Revolution was short. 


‘“*The powers of Reed were of a higher order. His 
mind was perspicuous, his perceptions quick, his pene- 
tration great, his industry unremitted. Before the Revo- 
lution he had a considerable share of the current prac- 
tice. His manner of speaking, was not, I think, pleas- 
ing; his reasoning, however, was well conducted, and 
seldom failed to bear upon the proper points of contro- 
versy. When he had the conclusion of a cause, he was 
formidable. I have heard an old practitioner say that 
there was no one at the bar whom he so little liked to 
be behind him, as Joseph Reed. 


“Bradford was the youngest of those who flourished 
at thisactive and interesting period, and his history 
merits the attention of the younger part of my brethren, 
as indicating that however discourag ing the prospects 
may be, one should never despair. 


“{ have understood, that for three or four years af- 
ter his admission, he had scarcely a single client, his cir- 
cumstances were so slender, and his hopes so faint, that 
he had at one time determined to relinquish the profes- 
sion, and go to sea; but his abilities, though known to 
few, were justly appreciated by Mr. Reed, then Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Executive Council.” 

*‘On the resignation of Mr. Sergeant, in 1780, he was 
unexpectedly appointed Attorney General. At that 
time, the office required no feeble hand. The execu- 
tive administration was involved in the most serious re- 
sponsibilities. The ability of his predecessor had been 
eminently useful tothem. If Bradford had proved un- 
equal to its duties, the appointment would have cover- 
ed both him and the administration with disgrace—if 
otherwise, it elevated him to honour, while it highly 
promoted the political interests he belonged to—the 
latter was the result. 

“Those of his brethren who had only noticed him as a 
mute and humble attendant on the courts, now watched 
his progress with political if not professional jealousy, 
and soon perceived with surprise the first displays of 
eloquence in a style not common, of knowledge not 
suspected,of judicious management notfrequent in youth. 

‘*He advanced with a rapid progress to an eminence 
of reputation which never was defaced by petty artifices 
of practice, or ignoble associations of thought—his 
course was lofty as his mind was pure,—his elo- 


the daily subject of forensic discussion, questions for} quence was of the best kind—his language was uni- 
which previous study no doubt had qualified them, but | formly classical—his fancy frequently interwove some 
with which no previous practice had familiarized them. | of those graceful ornaments which delight when they 
“in respect te them, Wilson soon became conspicu- | are not tou frequent, and do not interrupt the chain of 
ous. The views which he took, were luminous and | argument. 
comprehensive. His knowledge and information al-| ‘Histemper was seldom ruffled, and his speeches were 
ways appeared adequate to the highest subject, and generally marked by mildness. The only instance in 
justly administered to the particular aspect in which it! whichl remember much animation wasin a branch of the 
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case of Gerard vs. Basse and Soyer, which is not in print. | year, however, appears to have been quite enough for 
The principal case is in 1 Dallas, 119; he was concerned | the restless spirit of George Keith, He was succeeded 
for the unfortunate Soyer.” | at the expiration of that time by Thomas Makin, who 
Alithose lawyers ouce exercised in the small old | was at one period clerk to the provincial assembly, and 
court-house on Second and High streets. whose Descriptio Pennsylvaniz, written in 1729, in Late 
Watson’s Annals. | in hexameters, was probably the first attempt to des- 

cribe the institutions and scenery of the province in ms 

: teal . Sas lofty language of Rome. The verse is uncouth enough, 
pmnane ies: eee, Pe and if the following notice of the Friend’s school be not 


a sufficient specimen, the rest may be found in Proud’s 
PROVINCIAL LITERATURE OF PENNSYL*A. | 


—_—_——————— A 





History. 
we. Tonnes: 1. Waanees, Man ‘‘Hic in gymnasiis docentur ct artes 
The first settlers of Pennsylvania were, chiefly mem- 8) a ot te 

oe ; ’ Ingenuz; multis doctor et ipse fui. 

bers of a religious society, which has been supposed to > a ; ; 
. Una schola hic alias etiam supereminet omnes, 

decry and undervalue human learning, and to place lit- Seances teenies ates Mctde ‘ail Veet 
erature as well as painting and music on its index expur- ee = 


gatorius. However truly this may have been said of}  yyakin, also, according to Proud, wrote an “2ncom- 
some of the early teachers of that sect, certainly the co- | ;,,,, Pennsylvanizx,”’ another latin poem in 1728, which, 
lonial history of Pennsylvania affords no materials for) with the Descriptio Pennsylvanizx, was found among 
the support of the theory. It is believed that no one of | the papers of James Logan, in MS. many years after his 
the states of this union can exhibit so early, so continu- death. These poems are, probably, still atnong the 
ed, and so successful a cultivation of letters as Pennsyl. | Logan papers, and if so, they may, perhaps, be procur- 
vania. Hardly had the emigrants sheltered themselves | ed for the asiineitins of our Society. 
in their huts,—the forest trees were still standing at Printing, (which the Governor of Virginia had like- 
their doors, when they established schools and a print | wise deprecated with so much holy horror,) was in- 
ing press, to teach and to be enlightened: literally inéer | troduced into Pennsylvania so early as 1686. It is wor- 
silvas querere verum. Within four years from the time | thy of remark and remembrance, that this province was, 
that our ancestors landed in the wilderness, a printing | comparatively speaking, far earlier than her sister colo- 
press was at work in Philadelphia, sowing broadcast the | nies in the use of the press, and consequently, in the 
seeds of knowledge and morality: and only a few general dissemination of literature. I have already stat- 
months after the arrival of William Penn public educa- ed, that a printing press was in operation in Philadel- 
tion was attainable at a small expense. ate | phia only four years after the landing of William Penn. 
_Itappears, from the journals of the provincial coun- | {y Massachusetts, where learning and the arts have been 
cil, thatin December 1685, Enoch Flower undertook | cultivated with great success, printing was not introduc- 
to teach school “in the town,” (as it was then called, ) | ed until eighteen years after its settlement. In New 
“of Philadelphia.” His charges, a record of which is | York, not until seventy-three years after the settlement; 
still preserved, indicate the simplicity of the period. | and in the other colonies, not for a much longer period. 
“To learn to Read English, four shillings a quarter; to The first printer who settled in Pennsylvania, was 
write, six shillings,” &e., ‘boarding a scholar, to wit, | william Bradférd, a native of Leicester, in England, 
diet, lodging, washing, and schooling, 10 pounds for anda member of the Society of Friends, who emigrated 
the whole year,”’* little more than what is now paid for | jn 1682 or 3, and landed on the spot where Philadelphia 
a single quarter’s “schooling,” alone, in some of ourin- | was soon afterwards laid out, before a house was built. 
stitutions. . it is believed he set up his first printing press at Ken- 
Six years aftcrwardsa public school, or as it would | sington, in the neighbourhood of the treaty tree. His 
now be called wing pparyal J or college; was founded by | earliest publication was an almanac, of which, as it is 
the Society of Friends in this city. The preamble of | the most ancient book printed in Pennsylvania, the title 
the eharter granted in 1701, proves how deeply the | page may be worth copying. r 
true principles of morals and philosophy were anchored | ‘An Almanac for the year of the Christian account 
in the minds ot the founders and rulers of Pennsy lvania. | 1687, particularly respecting the Meridian and Latitude 
“Whereas” it recites, “the prosperity and welfare of | of Burlington, but may indifferently serve all places ad- 
any people depend in a great Measure upon the good | jacent. By Daniel Leeds, Student in Agriculture. 
education of their youth, &c., and qualifying them to | ‘printed and sold by William Bradford, near Philadel- 
serve their country and themselves by breeding them phia, in Pennsylvania, Pro Anno, 1687.” 
in reading, writing, and learning of languages, and use-| Of this first Pennsylvanian author, Daniel Leeds, I 
ful arts, and sciences, suitable to their sex, age, and | find little on Record. He appears to have espoused the 
degree; which cannot be effected many manner se) principles, and partaken of the fate of his publisher, 
well -~ by erecting public schools for the purpose afore- | Bradford, and he left the province a few years after- 
said,” &c. Proud, says that the poor were taught gratis | wards, carrying with him no very amicable feelings to- 
in this institution, Itis curious and instructive to com- | wards the Society of Friends, as the following title 
pare the doctrines of this instrument with those which page may testify: *‘A ‘Trumpet sounded out of the Wil- 
had been promulgated thirty years before, and were at derness, of America; which may serve as a Warning to 
that time acted upon, in a neighbouring province. “I | the Government and people of England, to beware of 
thank God,” said the Governor of Virgina, “We have | Quakerism; wherein is shown how in Pennsylvania and 
not free schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not | there away, where they have the government in their 
have these hundred years. For learning has brought | own hands, they hire and encourage men to fight; and 
disobedience and heresy and sects into the world; and | how they persecute, fine and imprison, and take away 
printing has divulged them libels upon the government. goods for conscience sake: by Daniel Leeds, Printed 
God keep us from both.’*} ; by William Bradford, at the Bible, in New York, 1699.” 
The first preceptor in the Friend’s public school was Bradford’s residence in Philadelphia was short. He 
George Keith, afterwards sufficiently famous. His in- engaged zealously in the Keithian controversy, unfor- 
come from this office seems to me considerable for the | tynately for him took the side of the minority, became 
times. He was allowed a salary of £50 per annum, with | obnoxious,-and removed to New York in 1693, where 
a house for his family, a school house, and the profits | he died in 1752, at the advanced age of 94. 
of the school besides forone year. For two years more Religious controversy gave the first impulse to Liter- 
his school was to be made worth £120 per annum. One | guure in Pennsylvania. Itis a fit subject for a patriotic 
pride, that a drop of blood has never been shed in this 
state ina religious quarrel; but it is bevertheless truc Uiat 





* Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, Vol. 1. p. 545. 
{Chalmers, Vol. Ll. p. 528. 
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the usual quantity of paper and ink has been consumed | __Keith’s subsequent history is curious and amusing. 
on this fruitful subject; and from the dissentions of 1691, | He drew off with him, at first, a large number of 
down to the Catholic controversy of 1823, pretty much | “Friends,” some of them of considerable account in the 
the same sort of temper, has been exhibited. ‘he | society, and persons of rank and property. They called 
disorder broke out in the very infancy of our themselves “Christian Quakers;” and if their leader had 
history. George Keith, who has already been spo- | possessed a decent command of temper, and consisten- 
ken of as head master in the Friends’ public school, had | cy of purpose, he might have made a serious inroad on 
no sooner been installed in the office of mending the | the principal society. He appears however to have left 


grammar of the boys, than he set about correcting the 
religion of their parents. He maintained) with great 
earnestness, that the ‘Friends’ now that they had reach- 
ed the elevation of power, and got into the administra- 
tion of affairs, were, like most political aspirants, dis- 
posed to turntheir backs upon the ladder by which 
they had mounted, and had adopted many of the prac- 
tices against which they had so vehemently declaimed; 
and he was for recalling them to what he either did, or 
affected to, consider the true and ancient doctrine. He 
accused the principal functionaries of the society of 
spiritual lukewarmness, and denounced the magistrates, 
(at that time principally ‘ Friends,’) for executing the 
judgments of the law upon the malefactors, holding it 


the province soon after the proceedings against him; 
and little more was heard of him until the year 1702, 
when he re-appeared upon the boards in the new char- 
acter of a minister of the Church of England, and mis- 
sionary of the society for the propagation of the gospel. 
In this capacity he maintained the doctrines of his new 
faith, with a zeal and fervour little short of what he had 
exhibited in defence of the primitive tenets of George 
Fox, vehemently assailed the opinions of the Friends on 
the subject of baptism, and the communion, and stoutly 
maintained the divine right to tithes, and the necessity 
and excellence of an hierarchy. On his return home to 
England, he published the result of his travels as mis- 
'sionary, which extended from New Hampshire to North 





to be inconsistent with the genuine faith for a believer to | Carolina. The book (a small quarto volume,) is entitled 
draw the sword, even though it be the sword of justice. | ‘*A Journal of Travels from New Hampshire to Cara- 
Ina word, he was, to use the language of the present | tuck, on the Continent of North America, by George 
days--an ultra. In 1689, previous to his quarrel with | Keith, A. M. late Missionary from the Society for the 
the leaders of the friends, this active pamphletcer ap- | propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts; and now 
pears to have published a tract against the New Eng- | rector of Edburton, in Sussex.” London, 1706. It is 
land churches, which is said by Thomas, in his History | in the city library, and is worth preservation, as display- 
of Printing,* to have been the first book printed in | ing the character of the man, and something of the 
Pennsylvania. - In 1690, he entered the lists with Cot- | manner of the times. He appears to have been in ear- 


ton Mather, and published two more pamphlets in vin- | nest in his new calling, riding from one end of the con- 
dication of the Quakers. The next year saw the com- tinent to the other in quest of antagonists, arguing with 
mencement of the infernal controversy. Keith, who | Independents, Anabaptists, Unitarians, Quakers and 
was a public preacher, had given offence by his hetero- | Catholics, each in their turn, and giving no quarter to 


dox tenets (at least so they were called by the elders,) | either, loving nothing so much as the hot water of the- 
and as they alleged, by his turbulent and overbearing | ology, and labouring to prove the sincerity of his con- 
spirit; and he was accordingly disowned, and denied the | version, by the breadth of his tenets. Unfortunately for 
privilege of speaking in the meetings of worship. Thus | his love of notoriety and distinction he met with no fur- 
debarred from giving vent to his opinions, through the | ther persecution; and the ex ultra, or ‘‘Christian Qua- 
accustomed channel, he sought that universal refuge, | ker,’’ now ‘‘Rector of Edburton, in Sussex,” was suf- 
the press, from which soonappeared several pamphlets, | fered to return to England without molestation, either 


reflecting in no gentle tone upon his adversaries. A | from Cotton Mather or Pennsylvanian justices, 
prosecution ensued, of which the issue is somewhat 


differently narrated. Proud says that the printers of | 
these “virulent pieces,” William Bradford and John 
McComb, were arrested by warrant from five magis- 


| Although it is the object of these sketches to notice 
‘only the literary works of Pennsylvanians, published in 


| Pennsylvania; yet it seems not entirely irrelative to the 
trates, and upon their refusal to give security for their | subject to revive the recollection of books relating to 


appearance, to answer for the publication, were ‘‘nom- | the province, though published elsewhere. In 1698 


inally” only (he says) committed, never being in con-| was printed in London, an amusing little volume, enti- 
finement, and were soon discharged, without having | tled, 


been brought to trial. On the other hand, it appears, 


from a pamphlet published at the time, and from which | Province and Country of Pensilvanie, and of West 
Thomas has given copious though nat altogether satis- | New Jersey, in America, &c. With a Map of both coun- 
factory extracts, that they were actually tried, afterhav- / tries. By Gabriel Thomas, who resided there about 
ing been a considerable time in confinement. The | fifteen years.” 

jury, it seems, were discharged, having been unable to | The author informs us that he came over to the prov- 
agree, notwithstanding, a pretty decided charge from | ince inthe first ship bound from England here, since it 
the court, who, if we may believe the author of the | received the name of Pennsylvania, which was in 168],. 
pamphlet, treated the prisoners with great harshness. | and “saw the first cellar where it was digging for the 
They were not tried again owing toa singular circum- | use of our Governor William Penn.” His descriptions 
stance. It seems the principal evidence against Brad- | are certainly very flattering to the existing state of the 
ford was his own set of types; the frame containing colony. He paints every thing couleur de rose, and if 
which, duly composed for printing the seditious pam- | his book had general circulation in England, it must 
phlet, was brought into court, a very potent though | have tended to produce an extensive emigration to the 
dumb witness against him. When the jury retired | Utopian colony. “Philadelphia,” he says, ‘contains 
they took this frame out with them, and not being ac- | above 2000 houses,all inhabited,and most of them stately 
guainted with reading backwards, reading forward be- | and of brick, generally three stories high, after the mode 
ing a considerable affair in early times, one of them at- in London, and as many several families ineach.” He 
tempted to place it ina perpendicular and more conve- tells us of “Frankford river, near which Arthur Cook 


nient situation, and, in so doing, the types fell from the | hath a most stately brick house;”’ of “Neshaminy river, 
frame, and so vanished the testimony for the prosecu- | where Judge Growden hath a very noble and fine 
tion. Bradford after being released from confinement, | house, very pleasantly situated, and likewise a famous 


went to New York, where, as has been already men- | orchard, wherein are contained above 1000 apple trees;”” 
tioned, he died. | of **governor Penn’s great and stately pile which he has 


a __ | called Pennsbury House, covered with Tilestone,” (I 
tA copy of it is in the possession of Thomas. | suppose slate;) of Robert Turner's great and famous 


‘*An Historical and Geographical Account of the 
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house,” in the city; and of ‘‘Edward Shippey,”’ (proba- | whieh on a veyage from Jamaica to Philadelphia, were 
bly Shippen,) “who lives near the capital city, and has | in September, 1696, wrecked on the coast of Florida; 


an orchard and gardens adjoining to his great house, |} where they fell into the power of the savages, were 


that egualizes (if not exceeds) any I have ever seen.” | cruelly treated by them, and suffered from hunger, 4 
If we are to believe these passages, the young colony | cold, and ill-usage, almost unto death. By the kindness im 


had attained no mean height in luxury. Of the women of the Spanish Governor, of St. Augustine, they were F 
of our native state, he says “they are usually married | rescued from the Indians and carried to that place, 

before they are 20 years of age; and when once in that | where they were received by the most delicate hospi- 
noose, are for the most part a little uneasy, and make ) tality, and having been clothed and abundantly provided 
their husbands so too; till they procure them a maid ser- | for, were sent to Carolina, whence they reached Phila- re 
vant to bear the burden of the work, as also in some | delphia, in February, 1697. The passengers in this un- A 
measure to waitonthem too.” And afterwards he says, | fortunate vessel, were 22 in number, besidesthe author, 
‘‘jealousy among men is very rare, and barrenness among | his wife and a child, only six months old, whose suffer- 
women hardly to be heard of.” | ings during their captivity are told in a very affecting 
The most favourable consequences ensued (accord-{ manner. A considerable portion of the preface is de- 
ing to our worthy author,) from these happy nuptials. | yoted to an account of the life and religious services of 
‘“‘The children born here,” he says, “are generally | Robert Barrow, one of the passengers, “a faithful ser- 
well favoured and beautiful: [ never knew any one | vant of the Lord,” as the author (himself a zealous 
come into the world with the least blemish on any part | ‘Friend,’’) styles him. From this it appears, that he 
of the body, being in the general observed, to be bet- | wasa native of one of the northern counties of Eng- 
ter natured, milder, and more tender hearted than those | land, was early in life convinced of the truth of the Qua- 
born in England.” Whatare called the liberal profes- | ker doctrines, and in 1694, “the spirit of God requiring 
sions, I am sorry to say, found little favour inthe eyes | him to come. ever into these parts to preach the gos- 
of honest Gabriel: “of lawyers and physicians I shall say | pel,” he obeyed the call, though with some reluctance, 
nothing, because the country is very peaceable and | visited Philadelphia in the course of his travels, and 
healthy; long may it continue so, and never have occa- having staid here a year or two went tothe West In- 
sion for the tongue of the one orthe pen of the other, | dies; and while on his return met with the calamities de- 
both equally destructive to men’s estate and lives; be- | tailed in the book; and which broke down his constitu- 
sides forsooth, they, hangmanlike, have « license to| tion, He survived however till the arrival of the yes- 
murder and make mischief.”” Nor does literature seem | sel at Philadelphia, though he was in so weak a state 
to rank very high in his estimation; for all that the book | with illness, that they were obliged to carry him on a 
contains on the subject is comprised intwo lines: ‘In| hammock, ‘to Samuel Carpenter’s house;” and he lived 
the said city,” saith Gabriel, “are several good schools | only five days afterwards. He appears to have enter- 
of learning for youth, in order to the attainment of arts | ed keenly into the religious controversies of the times, 
and sciences, as also reading, writing, &c.”” And then | for his biographer relates, that one of his first questions 
in the very same sentence, and inthe same breath he} on landing, though extremely ill, was, “what was be- $ 
continues, as if they were about the same value, ‘there | come of George Keith’s people.” On receiving the ie 
S 





is to be had on any day in the week, éarts, pies, cakes, | intelligence of their total defeat, he manifested a very 
ée.”* **We have also several cook shops, both roasting | lively joy, and testified stoutly against the national 
and boiling.”” And finally concludes the comprehen- | church; the stipendiary clergy, and the militia. In this 
sive sentence with the pious ejaculation, ‘thappy bless-| edifying frame of mind he continued until his death, 
ings,”’ (¢. e. the learning and the pies,) “for which we | which took place on the 4th of February, 1697. 

owe the highest gratitude to Providence.” The book Of Jonathan Dickinson, the author, little is learned 
is, however, valuable for the illustration it affords of our | from his book further than what he tells us in his pre- 
early annals. Among the trades of Philadelphia, of | face. In reply to a doubt which he thinks may be sug- 
which a considerable list is given, and which he says, | gested of the authenticity of the narrative, he declares, 
have all constant and profitable employment, I find | that “the writeris a man well known in this town, of 
“Printers and Bookbinders,” and several others which | good credit and repute, on whose fidelity and veracity 
one would suppose were quite prematurely introduced. | those who have any knowledge of him will readily re- 
Barton in his Memoirs of Rittenhouse,* speaks of the | lie, without suspecting fallacy.” He lived to acquire 
establishment ofa paper mill at Germantown, about the | considerable distinction and extensive property. Our 
year 1700, by William Rittenhouse, and his son Nicho- | worthy ancestors seem to have been equally heedless 
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las, ancestors of the philosopher; but the making of | of the maxims of political economy in respect to the di- be 
paper here was still earlier, since in 1697, Thomas says, | vision of labour, and of the well established truths of x 
“all sorts of very good paper are made in the German- | political philosophy in regard to the separation of the F 
town.” In another place he says, ‘‘two miles from the | legislative and judicial branches of government, for, in 
metropolis, are purging mineral waters as good as Ep-| 1781, we find Mr. Dickinson holding, at the same time, 
som.” | the office of chief justice of the province, and speaker 
mao | of the Assembly; to which in the next year he seems to 
The first literary work, (upon any other than a reli-| have super added that of Master in Chancery. Not long ‘ 
gious subject,) that the press of Philadelphia produced, | afterwards he figures as a member of Council, and asa i 
was published in 1699, with the following quaint title: | Commissioner to treat wth the Indians at Conestogoe. 3 
“God’s protecting Providence man’s surest help and | He was withal, to use the words of that ‘“thonest Chron- ; 


defence in times of the greatest difficulty, and most im- | icler,” Robert Proud, “amerchant of considerable for- 
minent danger.—Evidenced in the remarkable deliver- | tune, and possessed a large estate in Philadelphia. He 
ance of divers persons from the devouring waves of the | bore a general good character, was universally much be- 
sea, amongst which they sufferedshipwreck; and also| loved, and died in the year 1722.” 

from the more cruelly devouring jaws of the inhuman The appearance of the book argues great deficiency 
Cannibals of Florida. Faithfully related by one of the | in typographical skill and materials. It is wretchedly 
persons concerned herein, Jonathan Dickenson. Print- | executed and disfigured by constant blunders. The 
ed in Philadelphia by Reinier Janson, 1699.” A copy| printer, who by his name seems to have been one of the 
of this curious volume, now becume very rare, isin the | Swedish settlers, is supposed by Thomas,* to have acted 
city library, but unfortunately a few of the last pages] as locumitenens for Bradford, at that time in exile at 
are wanting. LThaveread it with a good deal of plea.| New York. A second edition was printed in 1735, by 
sure. It is asimple and unadorned, but very interest- | amore celebrated typographer, Benjamin Franklin. 

ing and touching narrative, of the adventures of a num- | ———————_____ 4 
ber of persons, the passengers and crew of a vessel| His. Printing, Vol. IL. 
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The year 1719 deserves particular remembrance in 
the annals of Pennsylvania, as that in which the first 
newspaper was printed in the state. These potent en- 
gines exercise so vast an influence for good or evil 
over men’s minds and actions in the present age, that a 
particular history of their rise and progress would be 
no idle or unprofitable task, though out of place here. 
The first number of the “American Weekly Mercury,’ 
as it was called, appeared on the 22d of December 
1719, on a half sheet of the quarto size, and purported 
to be printed “by Andrew Bradford at the Second 
Street,” and to be sold by him and by John Copson in 
Market Street. The price was 10 shillings per annum; 
and this was quite as much as it deserved. Extracts } 
from foreign journals generally about six months old, | 
and two or three badly printed advertisements formed | 
the substance of the journal. The office of the editor 
was a sinecure—at least his pen seems to have been 
seldom employed; and little information can be derived 
from the journal, concerning the existing condition of 
Philadelphia. Occasionally a bill of mortality tells us 
that one adult and one child died during a certain week, 
and even that is beyond the usual number; for some 
weeks appear to have passed without a single death. 
From the following advertisement which appears in | 
No. 17, something of the customs and state of things | 
at the period may be gathered, “These are to give no- 
tice that Matthew Cowley askinner by trade is remov- 
ed from Chesnut Street to dwell in Walnut Street 
near the Bridge, where all persons may have their buck 
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under the name of “The Pennsylvania Gazelte.”’ The 
third newspaper published in Pennsylvania was ‘‘7/he 
Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser,” the first 
number of which appeared on the 2d of December 
1742; and several other journals shortly afterwards 
arose with various success. In 1760, five newspapers 
were published in the state, all weekly; three of them 
printed inthe city, one in Germantown, and one in 
Lancaster. In 1810, the number had increased to six- 
ty-six, of which thirteen were published in Philadelphia; 


and in 1824, an official return to the post master general, 


stated the number at one hundred and ten, of which 
eighteen were published in Philadelphia,eleven of them 


daily: A prodigious increase, which argues that the ap- 
petite for this food has increased in full proportion with 


the population. It is perhaps worth adding that the 


first daily newspaper that appeared onthe continent of 


America was published in Philadelphia. i 
There are few persons on record to whose individual 


genius and exertions a community has owed so much as 
to Dr. Franklin. If William Penn was the political 
founder of the province, Franklin may perhaps be de- 


nominated the architect of its literature, the gifted au- 
thor of many of its bestinstitutions, and the father of 


some of the finest features of our character. It is sel- 


dom, however, that Providence has vouchsafed such a 
length of years to such an intellect, and still more _ sel- 
dom that such events occur as those which developed 
the powers and capacities of Franklin’s mind. The 
name of this illustrious man is closely connected with 





and doe skins,drest,” &c. ‘‘He also can furnish you | the literary history of Pennsylvania; but his life and ac- 
with bindings,” &c. What new ifeas of Walnut Street | tions are too well known to require thatany elaborate 
does not this hint about a bridge give us; and how plen- | notice of them should be givenlere.. Referring there- 
ty must deer have been in those times when all persons | fore to his own invaluable memoirs for the events of his 
are invited to have their skins drest by Matthew Cow-| personal and political history, ] shall content myself 
ley; and then what a familiar and village sort of acquain- | with a short sketch of the principal features of his hite- 
tance with every body, does not the transition at the end | rary career. The year 1723, was that in which Fran- 
from third to the second person plural imply. “He al-| klin first set his foot in Philadelphia. As he landed on 
so can furnish you with bindings,” &c. Market Street wharf, and walked up that street, an ob- 

Nine years after the appexrance of the American! scure and almost pennyless boy devouring aroll of 
Mercury, the Philadelphia Press was delivered of a se- | bread, and ignorant where he could find a lodgipg for 
cond newspaper to which the modest title was given of | the night, little could be or any one who then saw him, 
**The Universal Instructor of all Aris and Sciences, and | anticipate that later advent, when, sixty years after- 
Pennsylvania Gazette.’”’ In his inimitable auto biogra-| wards, he landed upon the same wharfamid the accla- 
phy, Franklin bas immortalized Keimer, the eccentric | mations of thousands of spectators on his return from an 
publisher of this journal, w hose vanity and selfishness, | embassy, inwhich he had dictated to lis former king, 
whose wild notions upon religie n and morals, and whose | the terms of peace for the confederated republics of 
turn for poetry and gluttony are so happily and gra- | one of which he was placed at the head, and not mere- 
phically delineated. Franklin, from whom Keimer had | ly distinguished asa politician, but covered with lite- 
stolen the idea of a second newspaper, attacked it ina/| rary honours and distinctisns from every country in 
series of papers published in Bradford’s journal and call- | christendom by which genius and public virtue were 
edthe Busy Body.* The “Universal Instructor” soon | held in estimstion. And yet the change was scarcely 
fell into decay, and then into Franklin’s hands, by / greater for Franklin than for Philadelphia. ‘The petty 


whom it was very skilfully managed,{both for his own | 
profit and forthe interest and edification of the public. 
An editorial notice in one of Franklin’s papers, proves 


provincial village with its scattered houses dotted over 
the bank of the Delaware, had become a magnificent 
metropolis, distinguished for the wisdom and liberality 


| 
| 
in rathera ludicrous way how badly Philadelphia was | of its institutions, and as the seat of a general and re- 
supplied at the time (1736) with printing presses. | publican government, which at the former period could 
What was called the ouler furm was printed reversely | scarce’y have entered into his dreams. 
or upside «lown to the inner form, and the following | At the time of Franklin’s arrival in Philadelphia, there 
apology is offered. ‘The printer hopes the irregular | Were two printing offices in operation. Keimer, the 
publication of this paper will be excused a few times! proprietor of one of them, had but one press and a few 
by his town readers in consideration of his being ai | worn out types, with which, when Franklin visited 
Burlington with the press, labouring for the public | him, he was composing an elegy, literally of his own 
good to make money more plentiful.” | composition, for it had never gone through the usual 
It is not generally known that this venerable journal | process in this manufacture—of pen and ink--but flow- 
survived till within a year or two of the present time | ed at once from his brain to the press. The subject of 
“A manuscript note in the file of the Alrerican Mer- | these typographical stanzas was Aquila Rose,* anappren- 


cury preserved in the City Library, says, that Franklin 
wrote the first five numbers, and part of the Eighth of 
this series. The rest were written by J.B. probably 
Joseph Breintnail, a member of the junto, whom Fran- 
klin describes as a “good natured,friendly, middle aged 
man, a great lover of poetry, reading all he could meet 


with, and writing some that was toler:ble. Very in- | 


tice in the office, whose surname naturally suggested 
tu the mind of Keimer some touching figures. If we 
may judge from some specimens of his poetry which 
Thomas has preserved in his History of Printing, the 
province lost little by Keimer’s emigration to Bermuda 
which took place shortly afterwards. 

Soon after his arrival, Franklin formed an acquaint- 


genious in making little nichnackerrics, and of sensible | ance with three other provincial poets, Matson, Oshorne, 


conversation.”’ 


VoL. VI. 18 





* See Register, Vol. HE. Page 263. 
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and Ralph, whom he describes as ‘‘all lovers of read. | 


ing,” and with whom he says he ‘thad many pleasant 


to one another and conferred on what they had read.” 
Of the first two little is known. 
considerable notoriety. He accompanied Franklin to 
England in 1725, where he began his literary career as 
a party-writer, and he had the misfortune to become 


Ralph was destined to | 


obnoxious to Porz, who has inflicted upon him a severe | 


token of remembrance. He is twice mentioned in the 
Dunciad. In book I. the poet exclaims 


“And see! thy very Gazetteers give o’er, 
Even Ralph repents, and Henly writes no more.” 
And in book II. he is brought out more into relief. 
“Silence ye wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howls 
And makes night hideous--answer him ye owls!” 





3. Hath any citizen in your knowledge failed in busi- 


ness lately, and what have you heard of the cause? 
walks on the banks of the Schuylkill, where they read | 


4. Have you Jately heard of any citizens thriving well, 
and by what means. 

5. Have you lately heard how any present rich man 
here or elsewhere got his estate? 

6. Do you know of any fellow citizen who bas lately 
done a worthy action deserving praise and imitation; 
or who has committed an error proper for us to be 
warned against and avoid? 

7. What unhappy effects of intemperance have you 
lately observed or heard; of imprudence; of passsion; or 


_ of any other vice or folly? 


8. What happy effects of temperance; or prudence; 


_ or moderation; or any other virtue? 


Pope’s annotator tells us that Ralph brought this up- | 


on himself by the publication of an abusive 
Dr. Swift, Gay, and Pope. 
the first editions of the Dunciad. 


piece upon 


He was not noticed in | 
He published a po- | 


em called “Night,” to which these lines allude, and | 


vindicated his neglect of dramatic rules by the authority 
of Shakespear. “He ended at last,” says the annota- 


9. Have you or any of your acquaintances been sick 
or wounded. Ifso, what remedies were used, and what 
were their effects’ 

10. Who do you know that are shortly going voyages 
or journies, if one should have occasion to send by them’ 

11. Do you think of any thing at present in which 


the Junto may be serviceable to mankind, to their coun- 


tor ‘in the common sink of all such writers, a political | 


newspaper, and received a small pittance for pay.”’ It 
may be doubted howeyer, whether his literary character 
deserves all the obloquy that is thrown upon it by Pope 
and his commentator. 
took a side in politics opposite to Pope. 
pamphlets were highly applauded at the time, and his 
chief work **The history of England during the reigns 


try, or their friends, or to themselves? 

12. “Hath any deserving stranger arrived in town since 
last meeting that you have heard of; and what have you 
heard or observed of bis character or merits; & whether 


think you it is in the power of the Junto to oblige him, 


It must be remembered that he | 
His political 


of William, Anne and Geoige 1.” in 2 volumes folio, re- | 
ceived no mean praise from Charles Fox, who calls him. 


‘tan historian of great acuteness as well as diligence, 


but who falls sometimes into the common error of judg- | 


ing too much by the event.” His last publication was 
entitled ‘*The case of Authors stated with regard to 
Booksellers, the stage and the public,” which is said 
to contain “much good sense and lively satire.’ Mr. 
Ralph died at Chiswick in the year 1772. 


or encourage him as he deserves’ 

13. Do you know of any deserving young beginner 
lately set up, whom it liesin the power ef the Junto 
any way to encourage? 

14. Have you lately observed any defectin the laws of 
your country, of which it would be proper to move the 
legislature for an amendment. Or, do you know of any 
beneficial law that is wanting’ 

15. Have you lately observed any encroachment on 


‘the just liberties of the people? 


16. Hath any body attacked your reputation lately; 


‘and what can the Junto do towards securing it? 


In 1727, Franklin instituted 2 club of mutual im- | 


provement, which was named the Jun/o, and which con- 


tinued nearly forty years, without its nature and objects | 


being publicly known, though ‘the chief measures of 
Pennsylvania,’’ it is said, “received their first formation 
here.” The Junio is described by its distinguished 
founder as ‘the best school of philosophy, morality and 
politics, that then existed inthe province.” And it ap- 
pears to have exerted a powerful influence on the for- 
tunes of some of its members, and probably contribut- 
ed in no small degree to foster that literary taste and 
philosophical spirit which haye been the honourable 
distinction of this city. They met every Friday even- 
ing,* and each memoer paid a penny a night to recom- 
pence the landlord for fire and light. .Economy was 
one of their characteristic virtues) Tcrrapins and 
whiskey were unknown to their frugal and temperate 
deliberations. A copy of the set of rules formed in the 
time of Dr. Franklin, and probably written by him, is 
still in existence. They are twenty-four in number, 
and exhibited in so strong a light the importance, while 
they display the machinery of the Institution, that I am 
induced to transcribe them. 

*‘Previous questions to be answered at cvery meeting. — 
Have you read over these queries this morning, in or- 
der to consider what you might have to offer to the 
Junto touching any one of them, viz: 

1. Have you met with any thing in the author you last 
read remarkable or suitable to be communicated to the 
Junto, particularly in history, morality, poetry, physic, 
travels, mechanic arts, or other parts of knowledge. 


2. What new story have you lately heard agreeable 
for telling in conversation? 








*Their place of meeting in their early days, was in 
—_ street, below ‘Third, at the sign of the Indian 
sing. 


17. Is there any man whose friendship you want, anc 
which the Junto or any of them can procure for you? 

18. Have you lately heard any member’s character at- 
tacked, and how have you defended it? 

19, Hath any man injured you, from whom it isin the 
power of the Junto to procure redress? 

20. In what manner can the Junto, or any of them, 


assist you in any of your honourable designs?’ 


21. Have you any weighty affair on hand, in which 
you think the advice of the Junto may be of service’ 

" 92. What benefits have you lately received from any 
man not present? 

23. Is there any difficulty in matters of opinion of jus- 
tice und injustice, which you would gladly have discus- 
sed at this time?’ 

2p. Do you see any things amiss inthe present cus- 
toms or proceedings of the Junto, which might be 
amended ’” : 

Besides the preceding questions, the following articles 
of faith, as they may be called, were proposed to each 
new member, who was required to lay his hand on his 
breast aa he answered them. 

‘1, Have you any particular disrespect to any mem- 
ber present? Answer: 1 have not. 

2. Vo you sincerely declare that you love mankind 
in general, of what profession or religion soever? .4n- 
swer: 1 do. 

3. Do youthink any person ought to be harmed in 
his body, name, or goods, for mere speculative opinions, 
or his extern] way of worship? answer: No. 

4. Do you love truth for truth’s sake, and will you en- 
deavour impartially to find and receive it yourself, and 
communicate it to cthers? Answer: Yes.” 

Among the earliest members of the Junto, were 
Brientnall, who has been already mentioned, Nicholas 
Scull, afterwards surveyer general, who, says Franklin 
“loved books and sometimes made verses;” Wellam 


Parson, bred a shoemaker, who studied mathematics 
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with a view to astrology which he afterwards ridiculed; time, another learned treatise, entitled, “Canonum pro 
William Coleman, afterwards one of the Judges of | inveniendis refractionum tum simplicium tum in lenti- 
the Supreme Court, upon whom Franklin bestows this | bus duplicium focis, demonstrationes geometricz.—Au- 
lofty praise, ‘the had the coolest, clearest head, the | tore Jacobo Logan, Judice Supremo et Preside pro- 
best heart, and the exactest morals of almost any man I vincie Pennsylvaniensis in America.’ In 1734 he 
ever met with;” and Thomas Godfrey, the author ofthe | translated Cicero’s tract de Sencctute, which 10 years af- 
quadrant, of which noble invention he has been mean- | terwards was printed by Franklin, ina style which in 
ly plundered. Godfrey was in humble life, a glazier | correctness, and the distinctness, of the types, far ex- 
by trade, but great and self-taught in mathematics, in | ceeds some of our modern productions. ‘The transla- 
which according to Dr. Franklin he was so much ab- | tion is faithful, and at the same time easy, and the learn- 
sorbed, that he neglected his business. It is recorded | ed author enriched it with very enteitaining notes, ex- 
of him, that he taught himself the Latin Language, in | planatory of the persons and things treated of in the 
order to be able to read Newton’s Principia, which he | text. In the preface which was written by Dr. Frank- 
mastered at an early age; an undertaking of no easy | lin, we are told, that ‘this version was made ten years 
kind, even under the most prosperous circumstances. | since, by the honourable and learned Mr. Logan of ibis 
Godfrey however was depressed by the res gngusta domi, | city; undertaken partly for his own amusement, (being 
and for the honour of inventing the quadrant contend- | then in his 60th year, which is said to be nearly the age 
ed with heavy odds against an Englishman of some dis- | of the author when he wrote it,) but principally for the 
tinction, backed by all the self-love of that nation, and | entertainment of a neighbour, then in his grand climac- 
by the then prevailing opinion of Europe, that no good | terick; and the notes were drawn up solely on that 
could come out of our Nazareth. His death which | neighboui’s account, who was not so well acquainted as 
took plaee at an early age, left his family in narrow cir- | himself with the Roman history and language.” His 
cumstances. James Logan speaks of him thus in one | charges as Chief Justice were reprinted abroad, and are 
ofhisletters: “Thomas Godirey has a fine genius for | said to be of “singular excellence. He appears in them 
the mathematics and it would for the sake of his birth | not only asa watchful guardian of the domestic weal, 
place, which is the same as that of my own children, be | and asa sagacious director, but asa profound moralist 
a great pleasure to me to see him rewarded.” ‘hat re- | and beautiful writer. Such subtile disquisition, and lof- 
ward however never came. He was suffered to go | ty speculation, such variety of knowledge and richness 
down to the grave in poverty and distress. His remains | of diction,are seldom found in compositions of any kind.” 
lie without any. memorial, in a neglected field; and that | He was well versed both in ancient and modern learr- 
which should have immortalized jhis name is bestowed | ing, acquainted with the oriental tongues, and a master 
upon a foreigner and an imposter. of the Latin, Greek, French, and Italian languages. — 
In 1730, Franklin proposed to the club to bring their | He died on the 31st of October, 1751, aged 77, leaving 
books together, so as to form a common stock for the | to the people of Pennsylvania a noble monument of his 
general convenience. ‘Thus the first joint library was | munificence, in the Loganian Library, which he had 
formed in Philadelphia. The next year be set on foot | been 50 years in collecting, and the value of which is 
proposals for a public library: procured 50 subscribers, | well known to all men of learning.* Such was “the 
at 40 shillings, and 10 shillings a year for 50 years.— | obscure man of the name of Logan,” 
This was the foundation of the Library Company, which 
has been so long a subject of just pride to our city,and | Contemporaneous with Logan and Franklin, and in 
which has operated so beneficially upon her literary | the habit of constant intercourse with them was John 
and moral character. Bartram. This celebrated self-taught philosopher, of 
In 1743, Franklin suggested the establishment of a whom Linnzus said that he was the greatest natural 
college for the education of young men in the higher | botanist in the world, was born near Chester County, in 
branches of knowledge, from which the Academy, now , the year 1701. His grandfather of the same name with 
the University of Pennsylvania originated; and the next-| himself came from Derbyshire in England in 1682.— 
year he was one of the chiefagents in organizing the | Very early\in life his ruling passion, the love of nature 
Philosophical Society. The history of the rise and pro- , and her productions, broke out, and he manifested that 
gress of these institutions is so well known that it is | eagerness and capacity for learning which characterised 
quite unnecesary to enter upon it in this place. ee aE a 
ing experiments and his capacity for the abstrusest re- 
In the provincial annals of Pennsylvania, few names | searches, would doubtless have enabled him to give the 
appear with more just distinction than that of James | world :mple satisfaction on this intricate subject, had 
Logan, who was successively Secretary of the Province, | he been permitted to prosecute his inquiries. But his 
and Clerk of the Council, Commissioner of property, | Country called him to more important affairs, and kept 
Chief Justice, President of the Council, and what was , him constantly engaged in employments more immedi- 
far better, a most learned, honourable and liberal man. | *tely beneficial to society.” i. ; 
It is with his literary character alone that 1 have at | *The following extracts from his will shows the im- 
presentany concern; and although the quarterly Re- | portance of the collection: ‘In my library which I have 
views, with characteristic effrontery, have sneered at left to the city of Philadelphia, for the advancement, 
him as ‘fa man of the name of Logan, as obscure as God- and facilitating of classical learning, are above 100 vol- 
frey himself,” yet certainly as a man of science and let. | umes of authors, in folio, all in Greek, with mostly their 
ters he has had few superiors ont of the province.— | Versions. All the Roman classics, without exception. — 
He arrived in Pennsylvania in the year 1699, and was Allthe Greek mathematicians, viz: Archimedes, Euclid, 
then in the 25th year of his age. It was not however Ptolemy, both his Geography and Almagest, whichI 
until the year 1730 that he became generally known for had in Greek, (with Theon’s Commentary, in folio, 
his proficiency in science. He communicated to the above 7 00 pages) from my learned friend Fabricius,who 
Royal Society several valuable papers, three of which published 14 volumes of his Bibliotheque Grecque, in 
are to be found in one volume of their transactions (the "arto, in which after he had finished his account of 
38th.) In 1739 he published at Leyden his valuable Ptolemy on my inquiring of him at Hamburgh, how 1 
treatise in Latin, entitled, Experimenta et meletemata ce should find it,having long sought forit in vain in England 
Plantarum generatione, which was republished in Lon- he sent it to me out of his own l.brary, telling me it was 
don, in 1747, with a version on the opposite page, by | S° scarce, that neither prayers nor price could purchase 
Dr. Fothergill.* He printed at Leyden, at the same | it: besides there are many of the most valuable Latin 
—_—_—_—________———. | authors, and a great number of modern and mathemati- 
*The translator made the following remarks in the | cians, with all thethree editions of Newton, Dr. Watts, 
preface, ‘‘our author’s address in choosing and conduct- | Halley, &e. 
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ull his after life. He was the first American who found- 
eda botanic garden; and his reputation became so ex- 
tensive that he corresponded with most of the distin- 
guished foreign philosophers, was made a fellow of se- 


veral of the scientific societies of Europe, and finally | 


appointed American Botanist to George III. Like 
Franklin, he was very ingenious as amechanic. The 
house in which he resided was built by himself; the 
stone was quarried, and the timber prepared by his own 
hands; and on its completion he dedicated it by the fol- 
lowing distich which he engraved in front: 

“To God alone: the almighty Lord: 

*The Holy One by me adored.” 

John Bartram, 1770. 

This learned and accomplished man was born and 
educated a Quaker, and is said to have been modest and 
gentle in manners, of amiable disposition and liberal 
mind. He died in September 1777. His son William 
Bartram inherited his father’s tastes and talents. In 
1783 he undertook a long and. arduous journey, as he 
says “at the request of Dr. Fothergil of London to search 
the Floridas, and the western parts of Carolina, and 
Georgia, for the discovery of rare and useful produc- 
tions of nature, chiefly in the vegetable kingdom.” His 
travels which were published in a thick volume in 1791, 
are fruitful of information, and interesting for botanists, 
contain many valuable facts on the subject of the Indians, 
and not without amusement for readers in general.— 
They prove also that the author possessed with his 
father’s taste and talents, his laudable zeal in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and his excellent and liberal feel- 
IDEs, 

‘ [ Zo be Concluded. | 





COMMUNICATED FOR THE REGISTER. 
DESCRIPTION OF DILWORTHSTOWN. 


Mr. Hazard,—-Obseryving that a portion ofyour Re- 
gister is intended as a repository for the preservation of 
every thing relating to the history and improvement of 
our state, | would beg Jeave to communicate through 
its interesting columns, a short sketch of Dilworths- 
town, a flourishing little village situated in Birming- 
ham township, in the south eastern part of Chester 
county. 

I don’t know when, Mr. Editor,I have passed, through 
a village of its size and situation, where so great a de- 
gree of enterprise and talent is so happily concentra- 
ted. The farmers and mechanics, ‘the bone and sinew 
of the place,” are industrious, intelligent and accom- 
plished, the ladies somewhat inclined to “azure,” and 
society in general far superior to that generally found 
in villages of the same grade. There was one thing 
surprised me very much, and which will ever be found 
indicative of a liberal and well informed people; I mean 
the general dissemination of newspapers throughout the 
village. There is also asmall, but well selected library 
in the Township, and a handsome little shool-house un- 
der the superintendance of a distinguished scholar. 

The precise time when Dilworthstown first laid claim 
to the title of **Village,” 1 am ignorant of, but itis well 
known to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, as being 
the resting place of part of the British army after the 
battle of Brandywine, and that a large number of the 
wounded of both armies lay there for several weeks. — 
In fact, the town was taken possession of by the British 
shortly after the battle,and its almost immediate evacua- 
tion made divers jokes for their waggish neighbors, who 
accused them of starving their Roya! visitors. 

The improvements in Dilworthstown, though never 
rapid have been gradual, and its present appearance 
bids fair to rival its flourishing neighbour, West Ches- 
ter. The principal manufacturing establishments are 
Hatting and Wheelwrighting, of which, I am informed 
there is a tolerable brisk trade. The scarcity of water 
will ever prevent its being an important manufacturing 
town, and here I would remark the great incon- 
venience which afier-ages suffer on account of the in- 
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‘considerate location of some of our villages, asin the 
| present instance, and had Dilworthstown been located 
_one mile westward on the Brandywine, it would in alt 
probability, have beena large manufacturing village. 
The land in the surrounding country, though hilly, is 
fertile and well cultivated, and from its general appear- 
_ance I should suppose would produce equal to any in 
the county. Large droves of cattle grazing in the 
| fields leoked fine and healthy, and the absence of all 
| kinds of noxious weeds bespoke the careful and flour- 
|ishing farmer. 1 also observed in operation the mowing 
machine, and revolving horse rake, both of which Ches- 
ter county claims as her invention. Ii the above hasty 
| sketch comes within the design of your interesting Re- 
| gister, it is al your service. A TRAVELLER. 
MILLIKEN’S SPRING. 
| In the estimate of the natural productions and re- 
| sources of any district of country, its minerals claim a 
particular notice. Of late it is almost as commen for 
| the curious and intelligent enquirer to ascertain the ge- 
ology and mineralogy of a locality, as to inform himself 
of its agricultural products. 
In the course of such enquiries, mineral waters ob- 
\tain their due share of attention. 
| Nature in the material world, has arranged a happy 
and just distribution of favors. Open and rich cultiva- 
ble countries are comparatively limited to mineral pro- 
ducts, while the rugged and apparently poor ranges of 
| mountainous countries are in reality the magazines of 
| eep and inexhaustable treasures. 
Itis not only of their beautiful and productive vallies 
that such counties as Mifflin boast, their hills and moun- 
tains, while they diversify, and add grandeur to the 
face of the country, yield peculiar and often inappreci- 
|able wealth. 
| These remarks are suggested by a very recent and 
interesting attention to the water ofa spring in the im- 
‘mediate vicinity of this borough. It really holds out 
so far, the most encouraging and promising results. 
|The water is evidently of strong impregnation, and ex- 
_erts pretty uniform effects upon these who have drunk 
of it. 
| Jtis not now discovered for the first time; it was 
/known many years sgoto the earlier inhabitants of 
| Lewistown, and among others was visited by the late 
| Judge Walker of this district. To himthere was full 
evidence of a peculiar quality and strength in the wa- 
| ter, and he predicted for it an extensive usefulness and 
‘fame. Recent experiment and observation confirm the 
|above opinion, and seem to furnish new and strong 
| grounds for the realization of anticipations almost for- 
gotten. 
This mineral spring is upon lund, the property of 
| James Milliken, Esq. a rich and productive farm ad- 
| joining the borough of Lewistown. It rises at the foot 
‘of a firm bank of limestone formation, and within a 
| stone’s throw of the west bank of the Kishacoquillas. 
|The immediate bed of the spring isa soft, boggy, tre- 
| mulous soil, originally gained perhaps from the adjoin- 
ing stream, coverirg round river stone, and white grav- 
‘el, upon this peat soil grow abundantly, rushes, tron- 
weed, thoroughstem, wild cotton, Ec. &c. The spring is 
‘full, copious and uniform, about twenty inches deep, 
and nearly three feet over the surface, boiling up con- 
stantly to the top. A growing ash tree spreads over it 
'a complete and grateful shade. 
| The general locality is highly attractive, and marked 
| by unusual beauty. Standing upon the bank occupied 
| by the farm house, the spectator traces a wide and no- 
ble amphitheatre of mountains. In front he has the 
creek winding its way by an easy circuit, and directly 
across, the fields of a well cultivated and fruitful hill- 
side—to the left the eye runs over the bills in the rear 
of Lewistown, and reposes upon the blue summits of 
the mountain barriers of Kishacoquillas valley—to the 
right the river extends over the fine fields of the mill 
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farm, skirted all round by the bright and cold waters of | iff of the county,and ina time of excitement, for the 
the Kishacoquillas, and beyond again, the broad boun- dispute between the Pennsylvania claimants and Con- 
dary of the mountains of the Juniata, clothed in deep | necticut settlers, then prevailed, performed the duties 
verdure. ‘This is a striking feature in the landscape un. | of the office to general satisfaction. After the expira- 
derdescription. Stretching far away, the lengthened | tion of the Sheriff’s term he received an appointment 
line of the Tuscarora points out the course of the de-| to the office of Associate Judge, from Gov. Mifflin, 
scending Juniata, and receding in increasing distance | which he held till his death, a period of more than 35 
is at length lost among bills nothing like it in elevation. | years;fulfilling the duties ofthe station with intelli- 
‘Turning rearward the town appears at the distance of | gence and an uprightnes so pure,that we do not remem. 
halfa mile, a picturesque and lively pojnt in the cir- | ber to have heard the slightest censure or complaint; 
cle. The hum and bustle of « flourishing and quay-w which is the more remarkable, and redounds to his 
town, now and then striking the ear. Such is the | credit, as his prepossessions were in favor of Pennsyl- 
outline of this natural Panorama. Here are abundant} vania claimants, and contests were continually occurring 
materials and elements for the gratification of the eye | between them and their opponents, the Yankees, in al- 
of taste, and the lovers of romantic beauty. Seen by | most every variety of form, which he was called to de- 
the glowing beams of the newly risen sun, or as it re-| cide. Colonel Pickering went to Luzerne about the 
flects the sinking and softened light of its last rays, it | same time that Mr, Fell removed there. An intimacy 
is a picture of eminent loveliness and sylvan beauty. subsisted between them, which produced mutual respect 
The immediate vicinity of the spring itself is suscepti-| and attachment that only terminated with life. Fora 





ble of every picturesque ornament and finish. 
In a sanative and healthful point of view, Milliken’s 





| great many years Judge Fell kept the Inn as you enter- 


ed the town, at the sign of the Buck, and his house was 
the head-quarters of the Judges and Lawyers, the lat- 


spring urges no ordinary claims. Very similar in gene- ’ 
ral characteristics and properties to the Bedford waters; | ter of whom in those northern Counties, especially in 
it bids fair to attract general interest, as it has already the olden time, were in the habit of travelling from coun- 
engaged the earnest attention of the citizens of Lewis-| ty, tocounty, to attend the different courts. Hence, D. 


town. Its effects considered in themselves and inde- 
pendent of the application of the tests and re-agents, 
furnish satisfactory testimony in its favor. In the quan- | 
tity ordinarily taken at Bedford of that water, this proves 





Clymer, A. T. Dick, J. Ross, E. R. Evans, D. Smith, D. 
Levy, and occasional!y Si/greaves,, Duncan, Watts, and 
Huston, were his inmates. Judges Rush and Cooper, 
put up with him; and of all these, the Judge in his so- 


equally purgative and diuretic, and is not deficient in a} cial hours, had some pleasant and characteristic anec- 
tonic and bracing effect. ee from 4to 8 tumblers | dotes to relate; for though a man generally of few 
n 


before breakfast has produced/no unpleasant effect, | 
unless indeed the stomach was in an unfavorable con- 

dition, or that it was an over quantity for the beginning. 

This inconvenience attends the indiscreet use of every 

other medicinal water known. The best medicinal wa- 

ter in the world cannot be drank with impunity, its 

quantity must be measured by advice and experience, 

and generally speaking the system should be putin a 

state of preparation for itsuse. Such examination as 

has already been made of this water, for it is only a very 

short time since any attention has been directed to it, 

renders it highly probable that a considerable quantity 

of the neutral salts is contained in it, chiefly compound | 
muriates and sulphates, with some iron. The chief of 
all these being the elements of Epsom salts, and com- 

mon sali, which are the very best ingredients that can 

enter into the composition of Mineral waters of this | 
class, The water is to be accurately analyzed | 
immediately and the result will be duly given to the 
public. ; 

In the mean time there is a reasonable assurance of 
the value and usefulness of the water. It is now in the 
act of being tried by many citizens of our borough, 
and with fair prospects of benefit. ‘To the victims of 
Juniata fevers, whether bilious or otherwise, and the 
long and painful chronic ills, that afflict so many young 
and old, it offers a healing fountain, and though we hold 
not out the sacred pool of Bethesda, and the attendant 
angel, we promise to the afflicted (excepting inflam- 
matory diseases, or cases depending upon increased ac- | 
tion, unless previously reduced) from the regulated and 
discreet use of this water, abundant relief and benefit. 

Lewistown, Aug. 17, 1830. Mifflin Eagle. 











JESSE FELL, 


Whose death at Wilkes-Barre, was mentioned in the 
last Record, deserves from his merit and our ancient | 





friendship, a more peculiar notice. His illness must | 
have been brief, as he was upon the bench, performing 
his accustomed duties as Judge, the preceding week, 
and was buried on Wednesday the 11th instant. 

Judge Fell was a native of Bucks county. Brought up | 
a member of the Society of Friends, he used the plain 
ianguage in domestic and more friendly intercourse. — 
Soon aft 


words, he was anice observer of character, & thorough 
judge of mankind. 


Few men wrote as plain and beautiful a hand as Judge 
Fell; his hand writing was indeed, so excellent, as to 
be an enviable accomplishment; and was of much use 
to him; for while the Commissioners—Cooper, Steel, Wil- 


son, &c. were settling the contested claims under the 


Law of 799, he was constantly employed as a Clerk; 
and afterwards the County Commissioners required his 
services, through all the vicissitudes of party, as Clerk 
to the board. 

He was a man of lucid and strong mind; of decision 
and firmness of character; he wrote well, and in early 
times published a course of essays in the papers under 
the signature of Epaminondas, sustaining the laws and 


claim of Pennsylvania, against writers on the other 


side. Indeed, though it is too late to say so now, the 
landholders ought to have made him a present of a mile 


| square of first rate land, for the services of his pen. 


I mentioned that he was aman of few words; an anec- 
dote or two, which, though simple in themselves, are 
yet so far illustrative of character, that I cannot think 
but they wiil be acceptable. It is nearly thirty years 
ago: The President Judge was detained from court by 
illness—he was on the bench, and a lawyer, who has 
since risen, in another state, to great eminence, then 
full of ardour, offered, as the foundation of a suit, to the 
Court and Jury, a paper purporting to be a note of 
hand, of long standing, the name, it ever signed, torn 
off. ‘“‘Itis nota note”’—said Judge Fell. The Law- 
yer argued, reasoned, explained, and wished to intro- 
duce verbal testimony to sustain it. ‘Jt is not a note,” 
said the Judge. The lawyer took another tack, and 
read decisions from the books, until the Judge had lis- 
tened as long as was deemed fitting—when throwing 
the paper onthe table, he said with emphasis—‘‘/t is 
not a note’’—and there the matter ended. Brief and 
decided he entered into no elaborate argument; but 
gave his opinion—and the suit was never resumed. 

A man had come through the swamp, as it was called, 
before the turnpike was made, having been robbed, as 
he said, on the road, of a large sum of money: he called 
the chief men of Wilkesbarre together, to state his 
cause, expecting the villain should be pursued, and his 
loss, in part, at least, made up. All assembled, the 


er removing to Luzerne, he was elected Sher-| gentleman related his story circumstantially—when 
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_ alone, but from the City and all Pennsylvania; for had it 
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they all turned to Judge Fell, as the most venerable, for | to Maj. Shaffner, and all your worthy officers and soldi- 
his opinion. “Jt is all a hum,’’—said the Judge. The | ers, and assure them we shall ever hold them in the 
gentleman robbed was disconcerted; but protested, | greatest esteem. 
swore, and looked imploringly. ‘‘/t is alla hum,”—re-| We pray that you may have an agreeable passage 
peated the Judge, not in a passion, but with firmness. | across the ocean, and that you may receive from your 
At length the man confessed, that out of money, he had | illustrious sovereign, the just reward for your many me- 
resorted to this artifice to recruit his finances. _ritorious actions, performed in support of liberty and 
On an occasion of great excitement, when the time | the honor of the allied arms, and are with great regard, 
had arrived, that a party to which he belonged must | yours most, &c. 
recede, or take more decisive steps, the Judge was ap-| James Smith, Thomas Hartley, Archibald McClean, 
plied to. “ We must be men or mice,” was his emphat-} William Bailey, David Jameson, George Stake, Da- 
ic remark. | vid Grier, John Johnson, Michael Graybild, Zacheus 
Throughout all his life, Judge Fell enjoyed remarka- | Shughart, Geo. Gibon, Henry Miller, Andrew Billmey- 
bly good health, which may in part be ascribed to the | er, Frederick Youce, Edward Langworthy, George 
daily labor, during spring and summer, in his garden. | Lewis Leffler, John Ehrman, Robert Dunn, Jacob Hay, 
It wag his recreation—his delight—and amply was he | Joseph Rothrock, Martin Kreber, John M’Pherson, 
repaid by having a garden beautiful and productive, rich | Beltzler Spangler, Edward Crawford, Michael Everly, 
in every variety uf fruit and vegetable. H. Alexander, Godfrey Lenhart, James Edie, David 
Anthracite coal had for many years been burnt in} Caudler, Conrad Lamb, Michael Hahn. 
Smith Shops, but was deemed of no value for any other 
purpose.—Judge Fell, however, reasoned otherwise, ork, Nov. 19th, 1783. 


and reasoned right. He made the first experiment of| GrnriemEn,—I received your polite address of the 
burning it in a grate, and succeeded even beyond his | 18th, and from its impression on my own feelings, and 


most sanguine expectations, tothe surprise and agree- | of the officers and soldiers of the Legion, I am truly hap- 
able disappointment of his neighbors. In this particu- | py in giving you our united and most hearty thanks. 


lar he was a public benefactor; and deserves lasting| Ifthe Legion has observed that good conduct, which 
praise, and gratitude, not from the citizens of Luzerne | merits the applause you give it, I conceive that in so do- 


ing, they have only discharged their duty, and obeyed 
punctually the orders and intention of his Excellency 
General Washington, whose exemplary virtues, talents 


_and honour, must have raised ambition to some merit in 
The virtues which go to make up an excellent | those, who like the corps I have the honour to com- 


character, were all concentratedin him. Benevolence, | mand, placed all their confidence in him. 


public-spirit, integrity, shone eminently in life. I do| Permit me to say Gentlemen, that soldiers cannot be 
not think he bad an enemy inthe world. His habits | guilty of misconduct where the Inhabitants are kind to 
were temperate—his attention to business regular, and | them, also are attached to the cause of their country, and 
he fulfilled all the duties of a good citizen, and good | are so respectable as those of York. I think it my duty 
neighbor in an exemplary manner. | to thank you for the good behaviour of the Legion, 
In form he was about the middle height—well set, | whilst amongst you, for it was encouraged and support- 
and must have been strong and active in early life; his | ed by your conduct towards them. ‘ 
face was round, of Grecian cast, and there was a pecu- I shall only add, that although the greater part of us 
liar but not unpleasant protuberance of the under lip, | will shortly return home, the conclusion of the war 
which gave the impression of firmness and decision: } rendering our longer stay unnecessary, we shall be hap- 
Generally grave and thoughtful, his countenance, how- | py again to join the army of America, if in future, our 
ever, assumed a glow of light and cheerfulness, when | services should be deemed of importance. 
animated by conversation among friends. I knew him | I have the honour to be with, &c. 


long, and more than esteemed:—I loved him as a father. | ARMAND MARQUIS DE LA ROUERIE, 
In early life; in the ardor of an electioneering contest, 


1 offended him—the blame was all my own; and I made | 
an apology. He received it well—gave me a friendly | 
caution, and IT owed much to his future countenance | 


not been for his experiment, we might, even now, have 
regarded it, as it was regarded before, as of no market- 
able value. | 





From the American Farmer. 
SUNFLOWER OIL. 


; York Sulphur Springs, August 7th, 1830. 
and friendship. ‘ | J. S. Sxrnnern, Esa. 

His was not the meteor’s glare which a successful Dear Sir,—\ have been located here this week, and 
military career throws around its votaries; nor the eae , 


: ; only receiyed your polite note last evening. And I 
sparkling flashes of the orator or poet, that like the | pray you to ieeiihenell ini in any services or geet offices 
northern lights, flash tothe zenith in corruscations that | "77 . 
: qn : | which I can render in return. 

amaze while they charm. His was the mild and steady 1 may be too sanguine in believing that the sunflower 
lustre of neaaps and honor, gathering strength and oil will be toa great extent a substitute for the olive, as 
increasing in brightness throughout a long life, adorned well as the spermaceti, and where it can be grown as 
by every private virtue, devoted with unshaken fideli- with us to an unlimited extent; its importance is incal- 
ty to the public service. Farewell, venerable and be- | culable. The improvement I have made produces a 
loved Friend. “Honor be to your Memory.— Vil. Ree. | gallon from the bushel, three parts cold pressed, where 
ye. awa ~oq |} the former modes only produced about a quart, and 

DIER ¢ i ps ion ithat not good. In the oilwhich I have made there 
TO BRIGADIE *ENE s ARMAND MAR- | may be observed a slight aromatic taste, which to me 

QUIS DE LA ROUERIE. ’ 5 ’ 


_ _is pleasant, but I think by my machinery being more 
Hearing that your Legion is about to be disbanded, | 


_ perfectly made,I can free it from that altogether.The im- 
and that you will soon return to your native country, | provement consists chiefly in separating the hull from the 
we the inhabitants of York, in Pennsylvania, express to | kernel, and mashing the kernel into a pulp. Any per- 
you the high sense we entertain of the strict discipline, | son having waterworks can have the whole machinery, 
good conduct and deportment of the officers and soldi- | including the press and privilege at about $300; this in- 
ers of your corps, whilst stationed amongst us for ten | cludes all expenses of making and putting up the works 
months past. 


|—the power requisite must be sufficient for a small 
We return to you our hearty thanks, as well for the | pair of stones. 


services rendered to America in the field, as for the at-| In a matter of this kind my feelings are in opposition 
tention you have paid to the property and civil rights of | to a monopoly of the right, but having works for ma- 
the people. Be pleased tocommunicate our sentiments" king oil on my farm, I thought it would greatly enhance 
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their value by having an exclusive right for my own | of seven or eight individuals, were all in the house at 
neighborhood; toother placesI will give it on very | the time, not one of them received any material injury. 
reasonable terms. | ‘The house was defended by a lightning rod, extend- 

Under these circumstances I thought it right to ap- | ing from several feet above the top of the chimney to 
ply for a patent; I have not thought of any price for the | the ground, but did not penetrate much below the sur- 
privilege as yet, but it shall be so low as not tostand in | face. A few feet from the ground, this rod was attach- 
the way of any person using it. | ed to the wall by an iron staple considerably greater in 

From these hints you may be able to satisfy your cor- | its diameter than the rod itself. ‘The electric fluid ap- 
respondents, or if you please to refer them to me, I will pears to have been attracted by this rod, and conducted 
give full information to any of them with pleasure.— | safely falong until it arrived at the staple above alluded 


The ease with which the crop is grown, and its splen- | 
did appearance in a field, are strong recommendations 
if even its value should be far less than I anticipate. 

I will take the liberty of giving you hints for publica- 
tion as I progress, either in the cultivation or making the 
oil from time to time. 

On my return, which will be on Monday, I will send 
you some bottles of the oil which you can try, either 
for burning or other uses. 

With great regard, [ ayn your obedient servant, 

Cuas. A. Barnitz. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
According to Fahrenheit, in the shade, the tempera- 
ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as follows, du- | 
ring the time specified. 

















to, when it left its downward course, and proceeding in 
the direction of the staple it burst its way through the 
wall into the adjoining parlor, passing in its course 
through a closet containing a large quantity of China, 
most of which was broken to pieces; thence intoa hea- 
vy sofa; which was ripped up, thrown into the middle 
of the room, and finally passed out of the front door, 
which was very much shattered, and a part of the pan- 
nelling carried nearly forty feet from the house. The 
windows, chairs and other furniture of the room were 
much broken and shattered over the floor. It is some- 
what extraordinary, that within a few feet of the side 
of the house. to which the conductor was attached, 
stood a large tree, many feet higher, and almost over- 
shadowing the upper extremity of the conducting rod :- 
this tree escaped unscathed. 

Before concluding this narration, I will just bring into 
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| One other circumstance important to the efficacy of 


wl s a o Se es 5 ee 
Dares. “ > & g e 8 notice two circumstances In connection with it, the con- 
1830 = ah 5 an So sideration of which may lead to results of practical utili- 
JULY. = ge * 3” ty. The first is, that the electric fluid must have been 
¥ Nr S, powerfully drawn to the point of the conductor from 
1 59 78 75 among the very leaves and branches of the tree which 
9 60 84 77 surrounded and overtopped it;—thus furnishing another 
2 64 75 75 03 very strong proof of the great utility of these rods in 
4 69 82 76 preserving our beildings from the effect of this powerful 
5 57 80 76 | and subtle agent. 
6 56 84 77 | The second, is the fact of the fluid travelling safely 
7 56 82 76 | along the conductor until it reached the staple, which 
8 64 76 70 03 | being larger than the rod, afforded greater facility for 
9 60 70 66 | its passage, and hence turned the whole violence of the 
10 Sl 74 68 | stream upon the walls of the house. In this instance, 
11 66 75 7 01 | as in mosr others which | have examined, the conduct- 
12 61 63 66 40 jing rod was suffered to pass immediately in contact 
13 64 75 72 | with the’ metalic staples by which it was secured te the 
14 62 77 74 | wall. Thisshould never be the case, but to avoig @ll 
15 58 83 78 | danger, the rod, where it passes through the staples, 
16 5 88 80 | or other fastenings, should be surrounded by some non- 
17 64 90 81 conducting substance, or at least be prevented fiom 
18 66 91 84 | touching the metallic fastenings. 
19 67 91 82 





20 69 92 83 06 | the rod, is that its continuity be preserved throughout 
21 72 95 85 | its whole length, and that it be inserted several feet be- 
22 68 93 80 03 | low the surface of the ground, inclining a little from 
23 73 84 80 the foundation of the building. It may not be unne- 
24 73 90 86 07 | cessary to mention, that in the chamber immediately 
25 75 92 85 _ over the room whiclt was so shattered by the lightning, 
= 72 = | several of the members of the family were sitting at the 
—_ ~ | time, and what is still more remark: i 
> = = ro a . emarkable, is, that Joseph 


| Wistar, himself, just before tho house was struck, went 
to the parlor door with the view of lying down upon 
: | the sofa, but finding he could not open it without some 
| 82 | 80 ! ____| difficulty, owing to a triflins derangement of _ the latch, 
~ Between 5 & 7, A. M. 1943 is the number ofdegrees | he turned away and went up to one of the chambers, 
of the Thermometer during the month. _ where he was reposing when the house was struck, and 
Dors. the very sofa upon which he intended to have reclin- 
1943—-30—644+ Between 5 and 7, A.M. ed, was literally torn to pieces. —Amer. Daily Adver. 
2575+_31=83-+- At Noon. | 
2597--31=—77+ At Sunset. 
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r The Delaware Canal_—The work on the Delaware 


— Days. division of the Pennsylvania canal, from Bristol to Eas- 
224--3 =74+4 Average. ton is rapidly progressing. A few sections remain to 
Quantity of Rain that fell,.........-+sseeeeee 73 


be finished; but it is thought the work will be entirely 
| completed this season. From Newhope to Bristol, 25 


| 


Violent Storm.—During the violent thunder storm | miles, the work has been principally done for some 
which occurred on the afternoon of Sunday the Ist inst. time, and the water was let into the canal at Newhope 
the dwelling house of Juseph Wistar, in Lower Dublin | from the Delaware river, week before last. The water 
township, about eleven miles from this city, was struck | had got as far down as Morrisville, 15 miles, when our 
by the lightening; and although the family, consisting | post rider crossed iton Wednesday morning. The po- 
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rous state of the ground in that neighbourhood, how- 
ever, will prevent it progressing much farther for some 
time. Weare informed that there have fewer leaks 
taken place than is usual, upon the first letting in of 
water to a new canal. On Saturday the Slst July, a 
Company of about forty persons, made an excursion 
from New-Hope, in a boat drawn by a horse, four or five 
miles down the canal; they returned highly pleased with 
the trip. The low state of the river at this time pre- 
vents the water being raised in the canal more than 
about 24 feet, as far down as the first lock, which is six 
miles Weare informed it will be necessary to con- 
struct a dam at New-Hope so as to raise the water suf- 
ficient for feeding the canal from that place to Bristol, 
as it is exceedingly doubtful whether the water in the 
Lehigh will be sufficient for the canal above New- 
hope. 

We were pleased to find the great improvement 
which has been made in the riverroad. In many places 
the canal having to be made where the rowd run, all 
travelling has been stopped for some time abuve New- 
hope. It is now so far completed that the River line of 
of Stages travel the road from New-Hope to Easton, 
with perfect safety; it is considerably wider than it for- 
merly was,and for many milesruns along the upper 
bank of the Canal. We donot know of another road 
of the same extent, in this part of the Country, which 
presents so many attractions, tothe lover of picturesque 
scenery as thisdoes. The canal and river Delaware 
on one side, and the high projecting rocks on the other, 
and occasionally an extended plain of great fertility, are 


constantly presenting objects worthy of notice and ad- 
miration. —Bucks Co. Intel. 





President Alden, of Alleghany college has politely 
favoured the editor with a pleasing specimen of the co- 
coons, formed by about 2000 silk worms, under his 
management, this season, in the college edifice.—This, 
we believe is the first essay, which has ever been made, / 
to introduce the silk worm into this section of Pennsy|1- 
vania, and we do most cordially congratulate our much 
esteemed friend and the public at large, on thie stic- 
cess which has attended his effort. The fact is thus de- 
monstrated, that silk may be manufactured in this, as } 
well as in other regions of the republic.—The cocoons, 
we ®arn, weigh at the rate of 400 toa pounc. Ten 
pounds of cocoons will make a pound of raw, or three | 
quarters of a pound, of finished silk.—Crawford Mes. 








DIED, 


At Charleston, S. C. on the 26th of June, Capt. John 
Williamson, a native of the State of Pennsylvania. He 
early espoused the revolutionary cause, and by his per- 
sonal influence raised and equipped a uniform company 
in the county of Lancaster, with which he proceeded to | 
Philadelphia, and entered into the State service. Whilst | 
on the frontiers of New York, he was appointed Quar- | 
ter-master—but when Congress undertook the organi- | 


zation of all the troops, the Captain not receiving a sta- 
tion, he emigrated to the South, where he entered into 
mercantile enterprise, with various success at first, but 
finally retired with an ample fortune—part of which, "| 
times, «luring life, he disposed of, in his own peculiar 
way, for benevolent and useful purposes. He was bro- 
ther to the Hon. Hugh Williamson, who rendered im- 
portant services to his country through Dr. Franklin, 
while at the Court of St. James, in detecting the dupli- 
city of Governor Hutchinson. The Captain died of an 
inflammation of the intestines, in his 79th year. 


Rail Road Carriages.—A daily communication be- 
tween our place and the towns on the Schuylkill Valley 
Rail-road has been formed by carriages to Port Carbon, 
and from thence by cars up the rail-road. This is a 
great convenience, andsit promisesto become a favor- 


ite trip for parties of pleasure, and strangers visting our 
berough. — Miner's Journal. 


MISCELLANECUS. 
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Lawtonville.—Several fine houses are erecting at this 
place, which will, when completed, rank among the 
largest and best in our vicinity. Lb. 


We extract this week a portion ofavery interesting ar- 
ticle modestly styled ‘motes on the provincial literature 
of Pa.’ from the first volume of transactions of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. It is a subject of na- 
tional pride and exultation, that the first settlers of 
Pennsylvania, were so zealous in the cause of literature. 
An elementary school, it appears, was established the 
same year with the arrival of William Penn, and four 
years after, a printing press was in operation, ‘ sowing 
broad cast,’ to use Mr. Wharton’s language, the seeds 
of knowledge and virtue. So early an introduction of 
the latter engine of morality, intelligence and refine- 
ment, has no parallel in the colonial history of North 
America.—Stronger evidence of the character of our 
provincial ancestors, need not be adduced. A desire 
to propagate learning and advance the cause of virtue, 
can exist in minds orly, in which they have been habit- 
ually cultivated and cherished. 


Attention is invited to the amusing account of the 
Philadelphia Bar, which we publish to-day, extracted 
from Mr. Watson’s Annals. The portraitures will be re- 
cognized as generally accurate. We may incidentally 


observe of the book in question, that the errors which 
have been discovered in it, are such as can easily be 


rectified in another edition. These, though minute, are 
nevertheless important, if we would preserve facts—not 
give currency to fiction. Exemption from mistake in 
a performance so various and diversified in its contents, 
would be miraculous; particularly as many of the anec- 
dotes.were orally related to the author—a mode of com- 
munication, in every repect, liable to exception and dis- 


trust, 


We perceive by the last number of the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review of London, that a Foreign Review and 
Miscellany, called, 4ntologia Staniera, has been estab- 
lished at Turin. This work is devoted to matter of 
general interest selected from the foreign periodicals 
abridging such as are too long, and mutilating others the 
sentiments of which do not accord with the narrow 
views of the censorship. Among the English articles 
of the number issued, is one from the North American 
Review, on the principles of Eloculion. Our readers 
may recollect the excellent article with that title, the 
principal part of which is asurvey of Dr. James Rush’s 
Philosophy of the human voice. It is contained in the 
July No. for 1829. The selection of that article, shows 
that the book reviewed, notwithstanding its neglect at 
home, is destined to attain a proper degree of cele- 
brity in every country where the merits of originality, 
and usefuluess have a due appreciation. 


—————EIyIEIEUYhUI™IHIHEOElE———— 

Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F 
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the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second 
door back of the Post Office, (back room) subscriptions will be 
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here is an agent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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